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THE CASH BOY. 


CHAPTER I, 
WHO SHALL BE CAPTAIN? 


A group of boys were assembled in an open field to the west of 
the public school house in the town of Crawford. Most of them 
held hats in their hands, while two, stationed sixty feet distant 
from each other, were “having a catch.” It was easy to see that 
a common interest in the national game of baseball had drawn 
them together. It was a holiday, and they proposed to spend it in 
playing their favorite game. 

But there was an extra interest attached to the present gath- 
ering. Tom Pinkerton, son of Deacon Pinkerton, had just re- 
turned from a visit to his mother’s cousin in the city of Brooklyn, 
and while there had witnessed a match game between two profes- 
sional clubs. He had besides become acquainted with the forms 
of organization among boys’ clubs, and on his return he proposed 
that the boys of Crawford should establish a club, to be known 
as the Excelsior Club of Crawford, to play among themselves, 
and on suitable occasions to challenge clubs belonging to other 
villages. This proposal was received with instant approval. The 
ambition of the Crawford boys was aroused. They wanted to win 
local renown; and on the very first Saturday afternoon following 
they met as already described. 

“T move that Tom Pinkerton address the meeting,” said one 
boy, who had picked up a little parliamentary language at the 
town meetings, occasionally held. 

“Second the motion,” said another. 
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As there was no chairman, James Briggs was appointed to that 
position, and put the motion, which was unanimously carried. 

Tom Pinkerton, who was in his own estimation a personage of 
considerable importance, came forward in a consequential manner, 
and commenced as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman and boys.” 

“Gentlemen,” suggested Henry Scott. 

Tom frowned, but did not profit by the suggestion. 

“You all know what has brought us together. We want to 
start a club for playing baseball, like the big clubs they have in 
Brooklyn and New York.” 

“How shall we do it?” asked Henry Scott. 

“We must first appoint a captain of the club, who will have 
power to assign the members to their different positions. Of 
course you will want one that understands about these matters.” 

“He means himself,’ whispered Henry Scott to his next neigh- 
bor; and here he was right, for Tom did unquestionably expect 
the leading position, not alone because he was the one to pro- 
pose the plan, but because he thought himself to be the best player 
present. Modesty was not one of Tom’s failings. 

“Is that all?” asked Sam Pomeroy. 

“No; as there will be some expenses, there must be a treas- 
urer to receive and take care of the funds.” 

“I am the boy for that office,” said Sam, humorously. “I can 
take care of all the money you’ll bring along.” 

“You'd take too good care of it, Sam,” said Henry Scott. 

“That’s so!” chimed in several others, laughing. 

“I always knew republics were ungrateful,” returned Sam, with 
mock indignation. “ ‘Slander loves a shining mark.’ ” 

“You stole that from the writing book,’ said Henry Scott. 
“What other office do we want to fill, Tom?” 

“We shall need a secretary to keep the records of the club, and 
write and answer challenges. I believe that is all.” 

“Boys,” said the chairman, “you have heard Tom Pinkerton’s 
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remarks, Those who are in favor of organizing a club on this 
plan will please signify it in the usual way.” 

All the boys raised their hands, and it was declared a vote. 

“You will bring in your votes for captain,” said the chairman. 

Tom Pinkerton drew a little apart with a conscious look, as 
he supposed, of course, that no one but himself would be thought 
of as leader. But he reckoned without his host. He was an. 
arrogant and self-conceited boy, and far from popular. He as- 
sumed so much that his companions were not inclined to accept 
him at his own valuation, although his father was a leading 
citizen of Crawford. 

Slips of paper were passed around, and the boys began to pre- 
pare their ballots. They were brought to the chairman in a hat, 
and he forthwith took them out and began to count them. 

“Boys,” he announced, amid a universal stillness, “there is one 
vote for Sam Pomeroy, one for Eugene Morton, and the rest are 
for Frank Fowler, who is elected.” 

There was a clapping of hands, in which Tom Pinkerton did not 
join. He stood apart, surprise and indignation struggling for 
the mastery. He had not even received one vote. He had him- 
self voted for Sam Pomeroy, who, perhaps, of all the boys was 
the most unfit for captain, and who therefore received Tom’s 
vote, because there was no possible chance of his election. 

Frank Fowler, who is to be our hero, came forward a little, 
and spoke modestly as follows: 

“Boys, I thank you for electing me captain of the club. I 
am afraid I am not very well qualified for the place, but I will do 
as well as I can.” 

The speaker was a boy of fourteen. He was of medium height 
for his age, strong and sturdy in build, and with a frank, pre- 
possessing countenance, and an open, cordial manner, which made 
him a general favorite. It was not, however, to his popularity 
that he owed his election, but to the fact that both at the bat 
and in the field he excelled all the boys, and therefore was the 
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best suited to take the lead. He was neatly, but coarsely dressed, 
and on the knee of his pants there was a patch, of which he did 
not seem to be ashamed. The fact was, that Mrs. Fowler was in 
very straightened circumstances, and Frank readily and cheer- 
fully conformed himself to her limited means and did all he could 
to lighten the burden of his mother’s poverty. 

“Capt. Fowler,’ said the chairman, “I will yield my place to 
you.” 

“I would rather you would keep your place till the rest of the 
officers are elected,” said Frank, 

The boys now proceeded to make choice of a treasurer and a 
secretary. For the first position Tom Pinkerton received a ma- 
jority of the votes. Though not popular, it was felt that some 
office was due to him, and there was no particular responsibility 
attached to the office of treasurer, as it was not likely that the 
funds of the club would at any time amount to a large sum. 

Though Tom felt that he had been wronged in being passed 
over for the first office, he condescended to accept the position of 
treasurer, but his thanks were very briefly expressed. For secre- 
tary, Ike Stanton, who excelled in penmanship, was elected, and 
thus all the offices were filled. 

The boys now crowded around Frank Fowler, with petitions 
for such places as they desired. 

“Make me pitcher, Frank,” said Sam Pomeroy. 

“Make you pitcher?” said Frank, smiling. “Why, you can’t 
pitch, Sam.” 

“Can't I, though? I can pitch a mile over your head.” 

“That’s what I am afraid of,” said Frank. “I hope you will give 
me a little time before I decide about positions, boys,” he said; “I 
want to consider a little.” 

“All right! Take till next week,” said one and another, “and 
let us have a scrub game this afternoon.” 

“That’s a good plan,” said Frank, “I am agreed if the rest 
of you are,” 
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“Where’s the other nine to play against?” asked Sam. 

“There are twelve boys here, we will divide in two clubs of 
six each, and have a game.” 

i be captain of one club,” said Sam. 

“A pretty captain yowll make!” 

Finally Eugene Morton was elected to lead the opposition, and 
the game was played, resulting in a victory for Frank Fowler’s 
six. It may be mentioned that Tom Pinkerton was selected by 
Frank to play on his side, but he expressed a wish to play with 
the other party. He was not willing to acknowledge the leader- 
ship of his rival. 

The boys were in the middle of the sixth inning, when some one 
called out to Frank Fowler, “Frank, your sister is running across 
the field. I think she wants you.” 

Frank dropped his bat and hastened to meet his sister. 

“What’s the matter, Gracie?” he asked, in alarm. 

“Oh, Frank!” she exclaimed, bursting into tears. “Mother’s 
been bleeding at the lungs, and she looks so white, I’m afraid 
she’s very sick.” 

“Boys,” said Frank, turning to his companions, “I must go 
home at once. You can get some one to take my place, my, 
‘mother is very sick.” 

“Of course, Frank, don’t mind the game.” 

Our hero lost no time, but hurried to the humble home, over 
which the shadow of a great misfortune was already hovering. 


CHAPTER II, 
A REVELATION. 


When Frank reached the little brown cottage which he called 
home, he found his mother in an exhausted state reclining on 
the bed. She was very pale, as was natural from the loss of so 
much blood, but a faint smile lighted up her face as Frank en- 
tered the room. 

“How do you feel, mother?” asked our hero, anxiously. 

“Quite weak, Frank,” she answered in a low voice. “I have 
had a severe attack.” 

“When did it come on?” 

“An hour ago.” 

“Let me go for the doctor, mother.” 

“I don’t think it will be necessary, Frank. The attack is over, 
and I need no medicines, only time to bring back my strength.” 

“You must not do anything, mother; Grace and I can attend 
to all the work that needs to be done. Promise me.” 

“I will promise not to exert myself till I feel stronger, Frank.” 

“And that will be a week, certainly.” 

“Not as long as that, I hope.” 

But three days passed, and Mrs. Fowler’s nervous prostration 
continued. She had had attacks previously, from which she rallied 
sooner, and her present weakness induced serious misgivings as 
to whether she would ever recover. Frank thought that her eyes 
followed him with more than ordinary anxiety, and after con- 
vincing himself that this was the case, he drew near his mother’s 
bedside, and inquired, “Mother, isn’t there something you want 
me to do?” 

“Nothing, I believe, Frank.” 


“I thought you looked at me as if you wanted to say something.” 
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Mrs. Fowler looked thoughtful, even a little agitated, and she 
made a long pause before answering, then her voice was low and 
hesitating. 

“There is something I must say to you before I die, Frank.” 
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“Before you die, mother!” echoed Frank, in a startled voice. 

“Yes, Frank, I am beginning to think that this is my last 
sickness.” 

“Don’t say that, mother,” said Frank, shocked and grieved by 
this disclosure. 

“The truth must be told at some time, and that soon.” 

“But, mother, you have been so before, and got up again.” 

“There must always be a last time, Frank; and my strength is 
too far reduced to rally again, I fear.” 

“Tt is because you don’t eat enough. You want some good beef- 
steak. That will give you strength.” 

“You don’t realize my weakness, Frank. How should you, 
with all the strength of youth in your limbs? But I can judge 
better. There is consumption in our family. Two sisters and a 
brother—the last younger than myself—have already fallen victims 
to it, and I feel that my turn must come next.” 

“I can’t bear the thought of losing you, mother,” said Frank, 
deeply moved. 

“Vou will miss me then, Frank?” said Mrs. Fowler, wistfully. 

“Shall I not? Grace and I will be alone in the world.” 

“Alone in the world!” repeated the sick woman, sorrowfully, 
“with little help to hope for from man, for I shall leave you 
nothing. Poor children!” and there was a deep sadness in her 
voice. 

“That isn’t what I think of,” said Frank, hastily. “I am not 
afraid about getting along,’ and he straightened up his boyish 
form manfully. “I can support myself.” 

“But Grace? She is a delicate girl,” said the mother, anxiously. 
“She cannot make her way as you can.” 
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“She won’t need to,” said Frank, promptly; “I shall take care 
of her.” 

“But you are very young even to support yourself. You are 
only fourteen.” 

“I know it, mother, but I am strong, and I am not afraid. 
There are a hundred ways of making a living.” 

“But do you realize that you will have to start with absolutely 
nothing. Deacon Pinkerton holds a mortgage on this house for 
all it will bring in the market, and I owe him arrears of interest 
besides.” 

“I didn’t know that, mother, but it doesn’t frighten me.” 

“And you will take care of Grace?” 

“T promise it, mother.” 

“Suppose Grace were not your sister?” said the sick woman, 
anxiously scanning the face of the boy. 

“What makes you suppose such a thing as that, mother? Of 
course she is my sister.” 

` “But suppose she were not,” persisted Mrs. Fowler, still fixing 
her eyes on the earnest face of the boy; “you would not recall 
your promise?” 

“No, surely not, for I love her. But why do you talk so, 
mother?” and a suspicion crossed Frank’s mind that his mother’s 
intellect might be wandering. 

She breathed a sigh, but it was a sigh of relief. 

“Thank you for saying that, Frank. It relieves my mind.” 

“Why should it relieve your mind, mother?” said the boy, per- 
plexed. “There is no question about Grace being my sister.” 

Again Mrs. Fowler paused—paused in indecision. Then she 
spoke: 

“It is time to tell you all, Frank,” she said. “Sit down by the 
bedside, and I will gather my strength to tell you what must be 
told. But first give me a glass of water.” 

The wondering boy brought a glass of water from the table 
near by, and seated himself by the bedside, ag the sick woman 
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had requested. He listened eagerly for his mother’s first words, 
but when they came they started him from his seat in surprise. 

“Grace is not your sister, Frank!” 

“Not my sister, mother?” he exclaimed. “You are not in 
earnest ?“ 

“I am quite in earnest, Frank.” 

“Then whose child is she?” 

“She is my child.” 

“Then she must be my sister—are not you my mother?” 

It was not a question, but only a matter-of-fact statement, 
brought forward by way of argument—what then was Frank’s 
astonishment when the sick woman answered: 

“No, Frank, I am not your mother !” 


CHAPTER III. 


a 


MRS. FOWLER'S STORY. 


Tf any of my readers will for a moment fancy such a revelation 
made to himself, it will help him to conceive of our hero’s sur- 
prise when he heard this declaration. From the earliest years 
of which he had any recollection he had regarded Grace as his 
sister and Mrs. Fowler as his mother, and he had loved them as 
such. To have this belief dissipated was to set him afloat on a 
sea of conjecture without chart or compass. 

“Not my mother!” he exclaimed in a tone in which there was 
something almost of incredulity mingled with surprise. ‘Who, 
then, is my mother?” 

“T cannot tell you, Frank. I never knew. You will forgive me 
for concealing this from you for so long,” 

Frank answered warmly: 

“No matter who was my real mother since I have you. You 
have been a mother to me, and I shall always think of you as 
such.” 

“You make me happy, Frank, when you say that. And you 
will look upon Grace as a sister also, will you not?” 

“Always,” said the boy, emphatically. 

“And you will protect her as an elder brother?” 

pelea 

“Poor child! she will need your protection when I am gone.” 

Again Frank’s mind returned to the disclosure which had just 
been made, and he said: 

“Mother, will you tell all you know about me? I don’t know 
what to think; now that I am not your son I cannot rest till I 
learn who I am.” 

“T can understand your feelings, Frank, but I must defer the 
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explanation till to-morrow. I have fatigued myself with talking, 
but to-morrow you shall know all that I can tell you.” 

“Forgive me for not thinking of your being tired, mother.” 

“You are always kind, always considerate, Frank. You must 
believe that, though you are not my son, I have always regarded 
you and loved you as such.” 

“T know it,” said Frank, and he bent over and pressed his lips 
upon the cheek of the sick woman. “But don’t talk any more. 
Wait till to-morrow.” 

In the afternoon Frank had a call from Sam Pomeroy. 

“The club is to play to-morrow afternoon against a picked 
nine, Frank,” he said. “Will you be there?” 

Frank shook his head. 

“T can’t, Sam,” he answered. “My mother is very sick, and it 
is my duty to stay at home with her.” 

“We shall miss you, that is, all of us but one. Tom Pinkerton 
said yesterday that you ought to resign, as you can’t attend to 
your duties. He wouldn’t object to filling your place, I fancy.” 

“He is welcome to the place as soon as the club feels like 
electing him,” said Frank. 

“That won’t be very soon. In the first place, he isn’t much of 
a player, though he thinks he is, and the next thing is, nobody 
likes him. He puts on too many airs.” 

“He knows his father has money.” 


“That’s the thing. That’s why he swells around with his nose 
in the air, as if he were turning it up at everybody.” 

“T see you don’t admire him,” said Frank, smiling. “Tell the 
boys I am sorry I can’t be on hand. They had better get you to 
fill my place.” 

“T’ll mention it, but I don’t think they'll see it in that light. 
They’re all jealous of my superior playing,” said Sam, humor- 
ously. “Well, good-by, Frank. I hope your mother’ll be better 
soon.” 
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“Thank you, Sam,” answered Frank, soberly. “I hope so, too, 
but she is very sick.” 

The next day Mrs. Fowler again called Frank to the bedside. 

“Grace is gone out on an errand,” she said, “and I can find no 
better time for telling you what I know about you and the cir- 
cumstances which led to my assuming the charge of you.” 

“Are you strong enough, mother?” 

“Yes, Frank, but even if I were not it would still be my duty 
to tell you, as I fear I shall never be stronger. I suppose you 
know that we have not always lived here.” 

“I have heard you say so, but I can remember no other home.” 

“You were but eighteen months old when we moved here, and 
it was on your account that the removal took place.” 

“On my account?” 

“Yes; you will understand why when my story is told.” 

“You once lived in Brooklyn, did you not, mother?” 

“Yes, Frank. Thirteen years ago my husband and myself oc- 
cupied a small tenement in that part of the city known as 
Gowanus, not far from Greenwood Cemetery. My husband was a 
carpenter, and though his wages were small he was generally em- ` 
ployed, as at that time there was considerable activity in the build- 
ing trade in that part of Brooklyn, though it was still quite coun- 
try-like. We had been married three years, but had no children 
of our own. Our expenses were small, and we got on very com- 
fortably, and should have continued to do so, but that Mr. Fowler 
met with an accident which partially disabled him. He fell from 
a high scaffolding and broke his arm. This was set, and he was 
soon able to work again, but he must also have met with some in- 
ternal injury, for his full strength never returned. Half a day’s 
work tired him more than a whole day’s work formerly had done, 
Of course our income was very much diminished, and we were 
obliged to economize very closely. This preyed upon my hus- 
band’s mind, and seeing his anxiety I set about considering how F 
could help him, and earn my share of the expenses. 
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“One day in looking over the advertising columns of a New 
York paper I saw the following advertisement: 


“For Apoption.—A healthy male infant. The parents are able 
to pay liberally for the child’s maintenance, but circumstances 
compel them to delegate the care to another. Address for in- 
terview A. M? 


“T had no sooner read this advertisement than I felt that it 
was just what I wanted. We had no children, but had often 
wished for one. It would make our home brighter and more 
cheerful. Besides, a liberal compensation was promised, and 
under our present circumstances would be welcome, as it was 
urgently needed. I mentioned the matter to my husband, and 
though he hesitated at first because of its increasing my cares, he 
was finally induced to give his consent. 

“Accordingly I replied to the advertisement. 


“Three days passed in which I heard nothing from it. I con- 
cluded that there had been numerous applications, and that a de- 
cision had been made in favor of some one else. But as we were 
sitting at the supper table at six o’clock one afternoon, there came 
a knock at our front door. I opened it, and saw before me a tall 
stranger, a man of about thirty-five, of dark complexion, and 
dark whiskers. He was well dressed, and evidently a gentleman 
in station. 


“Ts this Mrs. Fowler?’ he asked. 

“Yes, sir,’ I answered, in some surprise, for I could not 
imagine what business he could have with me. 

“Then may I beg permission to enter your house for a few 
minutes? I have something to say to you.’ 

“Still wondering, I led the way into the sitting-room, where 
your father—where Mr. Fowler——” 

“Call him my father—I know no other,” said Frank, noticing 
the correction. 

“Where your father was seated. 
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“This is my husband, sir,’ I said. 

“The stranger bowed, but did not offer his hand. 

“You have answered an advertisement,’ he said. 

“Yes, sir,’ I replied, beginning to understand now on what 
business he had come. 

“Tam A. M.,’ was his next announcement. ‘Of course I have 
received many letters, but on the whole I was led to consider 
yours most favorably. I have made inquiries about you in the 
neighborhood, and the answers have been satisfactory. You 
have no children of your own?’ 

wie NOs SITI 

“<All the better. You would be able to give more attention to 
this child,’ 

“Ts it yours, sir?’ I asked. 

“Ve-es,’ he answered with hesitation. ‘Circumstances,’ he cone 
tinued, ‘circumstances which I need not state, compel me to 
separate from it. Five hundred dollars a year will be paid for its 
maintenance.’ 


“Five hundred dollars! I heard this with joy, for it was con- 
siderably more than my husband was able to earn since his ac- 
cident. It would make us comfortable at once, and your father 
might work when he pleased, without feeling any anxiety about 
our coming to want. 

“Will that sum be satisfactory?” asked the stranger. 

“Tt is very liberal,’ I answered. 

“I intended it to be so,’ he said. ‘Since there is no difficulty, 
on this score, I am inclined to trust you with the care of the child, 
But I must make two conditions,’ 


“What are they, sir?’ 


“In the first place, you must not try to find out the friends of 
the child. They do not desire to be known. Of course, that is 


none of your business, but some persons have a curious and pry- 
ing disposition.’ 
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“That has never been said of us,’ I answered. Still I confess 
I did feel some curiosity as to who my strange visitor was. 

““Then I suppose we shall be able to agree so far. Another 
thing, you must move from Brooklyn.’ 

“‘Move from Brooklyn?’ I repeated. 

“Yes? he answered, firmly. ‘Again I do not think it neces- 
sary to give you a reason for this condition. Enough that it is 
imperative. If you decline our negotiations are at an end.’ 

“T looked at my husband. He seemed as much surprised as 
I was. 

“Perhaps you will wish to consult together, suggested our 
visitor. ‘If so, I can give you twenty minutes. I will remain in 
this room while you go out and talk it over.’ 

“We acted on this hint, and went out into the kitchen. We 
decided that though we should prefer to live in Brooklyn, it 
would be worth our while to make the sacrifice for the sake of 
the addition to our income. We came in at the end of ten min- 
utes, and announced our decision. Our visitor seemed pleased. 

“Where would you wish us to move?’ asked your father. 

“T do not care to designate any particular place. I should 
prefer some small country town, from fifty to a hundred miles dis- 
tant. I suppose you will be able to move soon?’ 

“Yes, sir; we will make it a point to do so.’ 

“ ‘That is well,’ he answered, seeming well satisfied. 

“How soon will the child be placed in our hands? shall we 
send for it?’ 

“‘No, no,’ he said, hastily, not without something in his tone 
that seemed like suspicion. ‘I cannot tell you exactly when, but 
it will be brought here probably in the course of a day or two. I 
shall myself bring it, and if at that time you wish to say anything 
additional you can do so.’ 

“He went away, leaving us surprised and somewhat excited at 
the change that was to take place in our lives. The next evening 
the sound of wheels was heard, and a hack stopped at our gate, 
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The same gentleman descended hurriedly with a child in his 
arms—you were that child, Frank—and entered the house. 

“This is the child,’ he said, placing it in my arms. ‘And here 
is the first quarterly installment of your pay. Three months hence 
you will receive the same sum from my agent in New York. 
Here is his address,’ and he placed a card in my hands. ‘Have 
you anything to ask?’ 

“‘Suppose I wish to communicate with you respecting the 
child? Suppose he is sick?’ 

“Then write to A. M., care of Giles Warner, No. — Nassau 
Street. By the way, it will be necessary for you to send him your 
post office address after your removal, in order that he may send 
you your quarterly dues.’ 

“With this he left us, entered the hack, and drove off. I have 
mever seen him since.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


LEFT ALONE. 


Frank listened to this revelation with wonder. For the firs? 
time in his life he asked himself, “Who am I?” 

Never in the past had he doubted that Mrs. Fowler was his 
mother, and he still felt for her a son’s affection. But now there 
dawned upon him the discovery that he had all his life been 
under a mistake. He did not even know who he was. He was 
not entitled to the name he bore. 

“How came I by my name, mother?” he asked. 

“T must tell you. After the sudden departure of the gentle- 
man who brought you, we happened to think that we had not 
asked your name. We accordingly wrote to the address which 
had been given us, making the inquiry. In return we received a 
slip of paper containing these words: ‘The name is immaterial; 
give him any name you please. A. M?” 

“Have you got that paper?” asked Frank, interested. 


“Ves; I was going to destroy it, but your father said no. Look 
in the upper drawer of my bureau, and you will find it in an old 
wallet that belonged to Mr. Fowler.” 

Frank was curious to see the only link that remained to con- 
nect him with the past. He followed the direction of the sick 
woman, and brought out the wallet. The paper, somewhat 
stained by time, was a half sheet of ordinary note paper. The 
handwriting was plain and the letters clearly defined. 

“May I keep this, mother?” he asked. 

“Certainly, Frank.” 

“You gave me the name of Frank.” 


‘Tt was Mr. Fowler’s name. We should have given it to you 
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had you been our own boy; as the choice was left to us, we 
selected that.” 

“Tt suits me as well as any other. How soon did you leave 
Brooklyn, mother?” 

“Tn a week we had made all arrangements, and removed to 
this place. It is a small place, but it furnished as much work 
as my husband felt able to do. With the help of the allowance 
for your support, we not only got on comfortably, but saved up 
a hundred and fifty dollars annually, which we deposited in a 
savings bank. But after five years the money stopped coming. 
It was the year 1857, the year of the great panic, and among 
others who failed was Giles Warner’s agent, from whom we had 
received our payments. Mr. Fowler went to New York to in- 
quire about it, but only learned that Mr. Warner, weighed down 
by his troubles, had committed suicide, leaving no clew to the 
name of the man who left you with us.” 

“How long ago was that, mother ?” 

“Seven years ago—nearly eight.” 

“And you continued to keep me, though the payments stopped.” 

“Certainly; you were as dear to us as our own child—for we 
now had a child of our own—Grace. We should as soon have 
thought of casting off her as you.” 

“But you must have been poor, mother.” 

“We missed the allowance, but, as I told you, we had saved 
up a part of it. We had six—nearly seven hundred dollars in 
the savings bank, for we had not touched the interest. We had to 
draw upon that, but we were economical, and we got along till 
your father died, three years ago. Since then it has been hard 
work,” 

“I wish I had known this before,” said Frank, thoughtfully. 

“Why, Frank?” 


“T have been to school, when I ought to have been at work, 
T had no claim on you. You became poor in taking care of me.” 
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‘Don’t think that, Frank. Though the payments continued but 
five years, they amounted to more than all you have cost us.” 

“You have had a hard time, mother.” 

“No harder on your account. You have been a great com- 
fort to me, Frank. I am only anxious for the future. I fear you 
and Grace will suffer after I am gone.” 

“Don’t fear, mother, I am young and strong; I am not afraid 
to face the world with God’s help.” 

“That’s right, Frank. Don’t lean too much on your own 
strength, look up always to God. He will strengthen and up- 
hold you. He is ‘a very present help in time of trouble,’ ” 


“T know it, mother. Let us both trust in Him.” 


After a little pause, Frank said: “I am afraid you have al- 
ready talked more than enough, but there is one question I would 
like to ask. Was there nothing that came with me, nothing to 
show who I am?” 

“T came near forgetting to tell you. There was a little gold 
locket suspended from your neck by a ribbon. It was small and 
old-fashioned, and there was no picture in it. It was not cus- 
tomary for a locket to be worn by so small a child, and I was 
surprised to see it. But I have kept it, and I will give it to you. 
You will find it in a small wooden box in the corner of the upper 
bureau drawer.” 

Frank sought for it, and readily found it in the place indicated. 

It was, as Mrs. Fowler had said, small and old-fashioned. 
Probably the intrinsic value was small, but Frank looked at it 
with a strange interest. It was, except the paper, the only link 
between his early and present life. It had perhaps belonged to 
his mother, his real mother, whom he had never known. Would 
he ever know her, or was she no longer on this earth? 

“What are you thinking of, Frank?” asked Mrs. Fowler, notic- 
ing the boy’s fixed look. 

“Mother,” he said, earnestly, “I mean to seek for that man 
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you have told me of. I want to find out who I am. Do you think 
he was my father?” 

“He said he was, but I do not believe it. He spoke with hesi- 
tation, and said this to deceive us, probably.” 

“I am glad you think so; I would not like to think him my 
father. From what you have told me of him I am sure I would 
not like him.” 

“I did not like him myself,” said Mrs. Fowler. “I can’t tell 
why, but there was something about him that repelled me, besides, 
I remember just how he looked, and you bear no resemblance to 
him.” 

“I wonder if I shall ever meet him?” said Frank, meditatively. 

“He must be nearly fifty now—dark complexion, with dark 
hair and whiskers. I am afraid that description will not help 
you any. There are many men who look like that.® I should know 
him by his expression, but I cannot describe that to you.” 

Here Mrs. Fowler was seized with a fit of coughing, and Frank 
begged her to say no more. 

“You have tired yourself with talking, mother,” he said. 

“I feel relieved,” she said, “for I have told you all.” 

At this moment Grace entered the room. She was a pretty 
girl of eleven years, with a sweet expression, that gained her 
friends among all. 

“How do you feel, mother?” she asked, approaching the bedside. 

“A little tired, my darling.” 

“Mother has been talking too much. We had better let her 
rest now,” said Frank, and standing by the side of Grace he put 
his arm around her neck. 

Mrs. Fowler saw the act, and understood that Frank meant 
to confirm to her his promise to care for and protect Grace in the 
dark days that were to come. She smiled, and Frank knew that 
she understood him. 

Two days later, and Mrs. Fowler was no better. She was fail- 
ing rapidly, and no hope was entertained that she would rally. 
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She herself felt that death was near at hand, and told Frank so, 
but he found it hard to believe. 

On the second of the two days, as he was returning from the 
village store with an orange for his mother, he was overtaken 
by Sam Pomeroy. 

“Ts your mother very sick, Frank?” he asked. 

“Ves, Sam, I’m afraid she won't live.” 

“Ts it so bad as that? I do believe,” he added, with sudden 
change of tone, “Tom Pinkerton is the meanest boy I ever knew.” 

“What has he done?” 

“He is trying to get your place as captain of the baseball club.” 

“I suppose he wants it. That’s doesn’t make him so very mean.” 

“Tt isn’t that; it’s what he says.” 

“What does he say?” 

“He says that if your mother doesn’t live, you will have to go 
to the poorhouse, for you won’t have any money, and that it will 
be a disgrace for the club to have a captain from the poorhouse.” 

“Did he say that?” asked Frank, indignantly. 

Yes” 

“When he tells you that, you may say that I shall never go to 
the poorhouse.” 

“He says his father is going to put you and your sister there.” 

“All the Deacon Pinkertons in the world can never make me 
go to the poorhouse!” said Frank, resolutely. 

“That’s the way to talk, Frank. What will you do?” 

“T don’t know, but I won’t do that.” 

“Bully for you, Frank! I knew you had spunk.” 

Frank hurried home. As he entered the little house a neigh- 
bor’s wife, who had been watching with his mother, came to meet 
him. 

“Frank,” she said, gravely, “you must prepare yourself for 
sad news. While you were out your mother had another heme 
otrhage, and—and——” 

“Ts she dead?” asked the boy, his face very pale, 

“She is dead!” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE TOWN AUTOCRAT. 


“The Widder Fowler is defunct,’ remarked Deacon Pinkerton, 
at the supper table. 

“What’s that?” asked Tom. 

“She is dead. Don’t you understand good English?” said his 
father. 

“Law, deacon,” said Mrs. Pinkerton, who was not so far ad- 
vanced in education as her dignified husband. “You do use such 
outlandish words, no wonder Tom don’t understand ’em.” 

“T wish, Mrs. Pinkerton, you and Thomas would take pattern 
by me, and strive to converse elegantly.” 

“PI try, husband. When did she defunk?” 

Here Tom burst into a roar of laughter, and the deacon 
observed: 

“T think, Jane, on the whole you had better adhere to common 
words. There is no such word as defunk,” 

“Didn’t you use it?” 

“T said defunct, which is different. The widder died this 
afternoon.” 


“I suppose she won’t leave anything.” 


“No. I hold a mortgage on her furniture, and that is all she 
has,” 


“What will become of the children?” 


“As I observed, day before yesterday, they will be constrained 
to find a refuge in the poorhouse.” 


“That’s a pity,” said Mrs. Pinkerton, who was kind-hearted. 
“It is the best place for them, They will not be pampered by, 
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luxurious food, but will have plain sustenance, which will be 
better for them.” 

“What do you think Sam Pomeroy told me, father?” 

“T am unable to conjecture what Samuel would be likely to 
observe, my son.” 

“He observed that Frank Fowler said he wouldn’t go to the 
poorhouse.” 

“Ahem!” coughed the deacon. “The boy will not be consulted.” 

“You see, he’s as proud as—as he can be. It’s enough to make 
a fellow sick to see what airs he puts on.” 

“Now he always seemed to me like a nice boy,” said Mrs. 
Pinkerton. 

“Well, I don’t like him,” said Tom, positively. “Hes always 
putting himself forward. Last week he got the boys to make 
him captain of the baseball club, when I was the one that formed 
it. Maybe they won’t like it so well when their captain has to 
go to the poorhouse.” 

“Tt is no sin to be poor,” said Mrs. Pinkerton, 

“But of course a common pauper can’t expect to associate with 
other boys on equal terms.” 

“Ahem! I agree with Thomas,” said the deacon, who had a 
high opinion of himself and his social position. “The boy should 
be kept in his place.” 

“That’s what I say, father,” said Tom, who desired to obtain 
his father’s co-operation, “You’ll make him go to the poorhouse, 
won't you?” 

“I shall undoubtedly exercise my authority, if it should be 
necessary, my son.” 

“He told Sam Pomeroy that all the Deacon Pinkertons in the 
world couldn’t make him go to the poorhouse.” 

“Did he make that remark, Thomas?” 

“Yes; Sam told me so himself. He said he guessed you would 
find it hard work to drive him.” 

“T will constrain him,” said the deacon, in some excitement, for 
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he had a very high idea of his own position, and was angry when 
his authority was called in question. 

“I would if I were you, father,’ said Tom, elated at the effect 
of his words. “Just teach him a lesson.” 

“Really, deacon, you mustn’t be too hard upon the poor boy,” 
said his better-hearted wife. “He’s got trouble enough on him.” 

“I will only constrain him for his good, Jane. In the poor- 
house he willbe well provided for.” 

“You wouldn’t want Tom to go to the poorhouse.” 

“That is a different matter.” i 
“I should think it was,’ said Tom, indignantly. “I ain't a 
pauper.” 

“You might be if your father should die, and leave you no 
money.” 

“I wouldn’t go to the poorhouse.” 

“Thats the way Frank Fowler feels,” 

“Hes a poor boy.” 

“Suppose you were a poor boy.” 

“Pm different from him.” 

In this Tom was right, but whether this difference was in his 
favor may be doubted. However, Tom wasn’t strong on logic, 
and as long as his father was on his side he did not feel it neces- 
sary to be. He had a very decided conviction that he was made 
of better clay than common boys, an idea which is shared by a 
good many boys whose fathers happen to be richer than their 
neighbors. It happens sometimes that riches take to themselves 
wings, and then the superiority is not so manifest. 

‘Tom was reassured by his father’s declaration that Frank would 
be compelled to go to the poorhouse. Such a disposition of our 
hero would be agreeable to Tom for two reasons. First, it would 
gratify his spite, for he heartily disliked Frank. Second, it would 
remove his rivalry. For, argued Tom, if he is in the poorhouse 
the boys will be ashamed to have him captain, and he will be 
forced to resign, If he doesn’t, he will be kicked out. Then, of 
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Course, they will take me, as they ought to have done in the first 
place. 

So Tom was on the whole pleased with the approaching humilia- 
tion of his rival, and his own consequent advancement. 

Meanwhile another conversation respecting our hero and his 
fortunes was held at Sam Pomeroy’s home. It was not as hand- 
some as the deacon’s, for Mr. Pomeroy was a poor man, but it 
was a happy one nevertheless, and Mr. Pomeroy, limited as were 
his means, was far more liberal than the deacon. 

“I pity Frank Fowler,” said Sam, who was warm-hearted and 
sympathetic, and a strong friend of Frank. “I don’t know what 
he will do.” 

“T suppose his mother left nothing.” 

“I understand,” said Mr. Pomeroy, “that Deacon Pinkerton 
holds a mortgage on her furniture.” 

“The deacon wants to send Frank and his sister to the poor- 
house.” 

“That would be a pity.” 

“T should think so; but Frank says he won’t go.” 

“I am afraid there isn’t anything else for him. To be sure he 
may get a chance to work in a shop or on a farm, but Grace can’t 
support herself.” 

“Father, I want to ask you a favor.” 

What is it Sam?” 

“Won’t you invite Frank and his sister to come and stay here 
a week?” 

“Just as your mother says.” 

“I say yes. The poor children will be quite welcome. If we 
were rich enough they might stay with us all the time.” 

“Deacon Pinkerton is rich enough.” 

“The deacon isn’t one of the liberal kind. It isn’t want of 
money with him,” 

“Tom’s going to be just like him, None of the boys like him, 
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He goes strutting around as if he thought he was better than 
any one else. But his pride got a fall the other day.” 

“How was that?” 

“He wanted to be captain of the baseball club, but the boys 
elected Frank Fowler instead. Frank is a great favorite.” 

“I should think he might be. He seems to be a good and 
manly boy.” 

“That’s what he is. It is a shame such a boy should go to the 
poorhouse. Tom wants him to go, hoping that the boys will be 
discontented with having a captain from the poorhouse. But 
even if Frank lost his position Tom wouldn’t be any better off. 
The boys wouldn’t elect him, though he thinks they would.” 

“When Frank comes here I will talk over his affairs with him,” 
said Mr. Pomeroy. “Perhaps we can think of some plan for 
him.” 

“T wish you could, father.” 

“In the meantime you can invite him and Grace to come and 
stay with us a week, or a fortnight. Shall we say a fortnight, 
wife?” 

“With all my heart.” 

“All right, father. Thank you.” 

Sam lost no time in seeing Frank. Our young hero was so 
overcome by sorrow for his mother’s death, that he had not had 
much time to think of his own prospects. Time enough for that 
when the funeral was over, and the final separation had taken 
place. 

Sam delivered the invitation in a way that showed how strongly 
his own feelings were enlisted in favor of its acceptance. Frank 
grasped his hand. 

“Thank you, Sam, you are a true friend,” he said. “I hadn’# 
begun to think of what we were to do, Grace and I.” 

“You'll come, won’t you?” 

“You are sure that it won’t trouble your mother, Sam??? 


“She is anxious to have you come” 


Sore 
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“Then Tl come. I havent formed any plans yet, but I must 
as soon—as soon as mother is buried.” 

“Father says he will see what can be done for you. You had 
better talk with him.” 

“T will, Sam. I think I can earn my living somehow. One 
thing I am determined about—I won’t go to the poorhouse.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
FRANK DEFIES THE AUTOCRAT. 


The funeral was over. Frank and Grace had looked their last 
upon their dearest earthly friend. Hand in hand they walked 
back to the little house, now their home no longer. They were 


to pack up a little bundle of clothes and go over to Mr. pee 
in time for supper. But it was only three o’clock, and they had 
over two hours to make their small preparations. 
When Frank had made up his bundle, urged by some impulse, 
he opened a drawer in his mother’s bureau. His mind was full 
of the story she had told him, and he thought it just possible that 
he might find something to throw additional light upon his past 
history. While exploring the contents of the drawer he came to 
a letter directed to him in his mother’s well-known handwriting, 
He opened it hastily, and with a feeling of solemnity, for it was 


a message to him from the dead, he read as follows: 


“My Drar Frank: In the lower drawer, wrapped in a piece 
of brown paper, you will find two gold eagles, worth twenty 
dollars. You will need them when I am gone. Use them for 
Grace and yourself. You will wonder how I came by them. Years 
ago I had a brother who followed the sea; he was ten years 
older than I. After one of his voyages he gave me them as a 
present. He was always generous—poor Joe! He told me to 
keep them for a rainy day. I have kept them by me ever since, 
never using them; I saved these for my children. Take them, 
Frank, for I have nothing else to give you. The furniture will 
pay the debt I owe Deacon Pinkerton. There ought to be some- 
thing over, but I think ‘he will take all. I wish I had more to 
leave you, dear Frank, but the God of the Fatherless will watch 
over you—to Him I commit you and Grace. Your affectionate 
mother, Rura Fow er.” 
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Frank was deeply moved as he read this last message from the 
one whom he should always regard as a mother. What matter 
if no tie of blood united them—the sacred bond of affection made ~ 
them mother and son. 

Frank, following the instructions of the letter, found the gold 
pieces and put them carefully into his pocketbook. He did not 
mention the letter to Grace at present, for he knew not but Deacon 
Pinkerton might lay claim to the money to satisfy his debt if he 
knew it, and he was amply secured in another way. 

“I am ready, Frank,” said Grace, entering the room. “Shall 
we go?” 

“Yes, Grace. There is no use in stopping here any longer.” 

As he spoke he heard the outer door open, and a minute later 
Deacon Pinkerton entered the room. 

The deacon was tall and rigid, with a very stiff backbone, which 
gave him the air of a grenadier. As he walked through the 
village street, with slow and measured pace, he seemed to be con- 
tinually saying: 

“T am somebody of importance. I am Deacon Pinkerton, 
Stand out of my way.” 

None of the deacon’s pompousness was abated as he entered 
the house and the room. Frank had never liked him, and, though 
a small matter, he was vexed that he had entered the house with- 
out the ceremony of knocking. 

“I didn’t hear you knock,” he said. 

“I didn’t knock,” said the deacon. 

“So I thought,” was Frank’s significant reply. 

“What do you mean?” demanded the deacon, slightly coloring, 


“People usually knock when they enter other people’s houses, 
T thought you might have knocked without our hearing it.” 

Frank and Grace were standing, and so was the deacon, 

“Will you take a seat?” said our hero, with the air of master 


of the house. 
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“I intended to,” said the deacon, not acknowledging his claim. 
“So your poor mother is gone?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Frank, briefly. 

He did not open his heart to the deacon’s sympathy, for he very 
well knew it was false and not genuine. 

“We must all die,” said the deacon, feeling that it was in- 
cumbent on him to say something religious. 

Frank made no answer. 

“Ahem! your mother died poor? She left no property?” 

“Tt was not her fault.” 

“Of course not. Did she mention that I had advanced her 
money on the furniture?” 

“Yes, sir, she mentioned it.” 

“I did it to oblige her. I advanced her more than it was worth, 
but she was a widder, and I didn’t want to be hard upon her.” 

“T think the furniture will secure you from loss—she said it 
would.” 

“T am not certain, but I did it to oblige her. I am glad she 
mentioned it. You might have thought it belonged to you.” 

“My mother told me all about it, sir.” 


“Ahem! You are in a sad condition. But you will be taken 
care of. You ought to be thankful that there is a home provided 
for those who have no means.” 


“What home do you refer to, Deacon Pinkerton?” asked Frank, 
looking steadily in the face of his visitor. 


“I mean the poorhouse, which the town generously provides 
for those who cannot support themselves.” 


This was the first intimation Grace had received of the pos- 


sibility that they would be sent to such a home, and it frightened 
her. 


“Oh, Frank!” she exclaimed, turning to our hero, on whom 
she was beginning to lean in place of the mother she had lost, 
“must we go to the poorhouse?” 
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“No, Grace; don’t be frightened,” said Frank, soothingly. “We 
will not go.” 

“Frank Fowler,” said the deacon, sternly, “cease to mislead 
your sister.” 

“I am not misleading her, sir.” 

“Did you not tell her that she would not be obliged to go to 
the poorhouse?” 

Ves sit. 

“After I had told you that such was to be your future abode?” 

EVES sir? 

“Are you aware that I am overseer of the poor?” 

EN es, Sits: 

“Then what do you mean by resisting my authority?” 

“You have no authority over us. We are not paupers,” and 
Frank lifted his head proudly, and looked steadily in the face 
of the deacon. 

“What are you, then?” demanded the deacon. 

“Willing to work,” returned Frank, 

“And your sister?” 

“I will take care of her,’ and Frank threw an arm of protec- 
tion around the waist of his sister, and in this attitude returned 
the deacon’s look 

“This is all nonsense, Frank Fowler,” said the latter, angrily, 
“You are taking too much upon yourself.” 

“T don’t think so, sir.” 

“You are a pauper, whether you admit it or not.” 

“T am not,” said the boy, indignantly. 

“Where is your money? Where is your property?” 

“Here, sir,’ said our hero, unclasping his sister and holding 
out his hands. “I have two strong hands, and they will help me 
make a living for my sister and myself.” 

“I suppose,” said the deacon, with a sneer, “you would like to 
have the town give you a salary and live here in luxury?” 


wR 
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“I don’t expect it, and I wouldn’t accept it. I don’t want the 
town to do anything for me.” 

“Tt strikes me that you are a very independent young man, not 
to say impertinent, in bidding defiance to the town authorities, 
You have not been properly respectful to me.” 

“I wish to be respectful to everybody, but you want to force 
me into the poorhouse.” 

“It is the proper place for you.” 

“I don’t think so, sir.” 

“You can’t support yourself.” 

“That remains to be seen.” 

“Tt would be a fitting punishment to leave you to starve.” 

“T am not afraid of that.” 

“May I ask whether you expect to live here, and use my 
furniture?” 

“No, sir. You can take it whenever you please.” 

“You must live somewhere. Where do you expect to sleep to- 
night? I shall not allow you to sleep on my bed.” 


“I do not intend to, sir. I shall ask no favors of you, neither 


for Grace nor myself. I am going to leave the house. I only 
came back to get a few clothes.” 


“Where are you going,’ asked the deacon, in amazement. 
Somehow he could not make out this boy. 

“Mr. Pomeroy has invited Grace and me to stay at his house 
for a few days. I haven’t decided what I shall do afterward.” 

“You will have to go to the poorhouse then. I have no ob- 


jection to your making this visit first. It will be a saving to 
the town.” 


“Then, sir, we will bid you good-day. Grace, let us go.” 
“That boy is very much wanting in respect for the constituted 


authorities,” said the deacon to himself, as our hero led his sister 


out of the room. “His pride needs to be brought down. Thomas 
is right, after all.” 
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And the deacon went through the house, examining the fur- 
niture in a dignified way, and assessing its value, arriving at last 
at the comfortable conclusion that it would afford a handsome 
interest on the small sum of money he had advanced upon it. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A LITTLE MISUNDERSTANDING., 


“Have you carried Frank Fowler to the poorhouse?” asked 
Tom Pinkerton, eagerly, on his father’s return. 

ENO 

“Why not?” asked Tom, disappointed. 

“Ahem!” said the deacon, “he is going to make a visit at Mr. 
Pomeroy’s first.” 

“But he will have to go afterward, won’t he?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“T shouldn’t think you would have let him make a visit,” said 
Tom, discontentedly. “I should think you would have taken 
him to the poorhouse right off.” 

“T feel it my duty to save the town unnecessary expense,” said 
Deacon Pinkerton. 

So Tom was compelled to rest satisfied with his father’s assur- 
ance that the removal was only deferred. The deacon said noth- 
ing of Frank’s defiant attitude. He was jealous of his own 
dignity, and was not willing to admit that his authority had been 
set at defiance. Besides, he had no doubt that Frank would be 
obliged to yield in the end. 

Meanwhile Frank and Grace received a cordial welcome at the 
house of Mr. Pomeroy. Sam and Frank were intimate friends, 
and our hero had been in the habit of calling Souk and it 
seemed home-like to him. 

“I wish you could stay with us all the time, Frank—you and 
Grace,” said Sam one evening. 

“We should all like it,’ said Mr. Pomeroy, “but we cannot 
always have what we want. If I had it in my power to offer 
Frank any employment which it would be worth his while to 
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follow, it might do. But he has got his way to make in the 
world. Have you formed any plans yet, Frank?” 

“That is what I want to consult you about, Mr. Pomeroy.” 

“I will give you the best advice I can, Frank. I suppose you 
do not mean to stay in the village.” 

“No, sir; there is nothing for me to do here. I must go some- 
where where I can make a living for Grace and myself.” 

“You've got a hard row to hoe, Frank,” said Mr. Pomeroy, 
thoughtfully. “Have you decided where to go?” 

“Yes, sir. I shali go to New York.” 

“What! To the city?” 

SAVES. Sits. 

“I don’t know what to say about that. There are thousands 
there who can’t get work. The Tribune advises those who want 
work to stay in the country, or go West—not to come to the city.” 

“Suppose Greeley had stayed in the country himself,’ said 
Frank. “He has succeeded pretty well. If there had been any 
Tribune to advise him to stay at home, it would have been the 
worse for him.” 

“That is true, yet there is something in the advice.” 

“T know it, but I think the trouble is sometimes with those 
out of work. I’ll get something to do, no matter what it is.” 

“But how are you going to live in the meantime?” 

“Pye got a little money.” 

“How much?” 

“Twenty dollars.” 

“That won’t last long.” 

“T know it, but I shall soon get work, if it is only to black 
boots in the streets.” 

‘With that spirit, Frank, you will stand a fair chance to suc- 
ceed. What do you mean to do with Grace?” 

“T will take her with me.” 

“I can think of a better plan. Leave her here till you have 
found something to do. Then send for her.” 
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“But if I leave her here Deacon Pinkerton will want to put 
her in the poorhouse. I can’t bear to have Grace go there.” 

“She need not. She can stay here with me for three months.” 

“Will you let me pay her board?” 

“I can afford to give her board for three months.” 

“You are very kind, Mr. Pomeroy, but it wouldn’t pe right 
for me to accept your kindness. It is my duty to take care of 
Grace.” 

“I honor your independence, Frank. It shall be as you say. 
When you are able—mind, not till then—you may pay me at the 
rate of two dollars a week for Grace’s board.” 

“Will that be enough, Mr. Pomeroy ?” 

“It will pay all the expense she will be to us, and I don’t want 
to make any profit out of you. We like Grace, and it will be 
pleasant for us to have her here—all except Sam.” 

“Now, father!” expostulated Sam. 

“Pil take it back, then. I fancy Master Sam will like the ar- 
rangement as well as any one. But I positively forbid any elope- 
ment at present, until Sam has arrived at years of discretion.” i 

“Yowre too hard on Sam,” said Mrs. Pomeroy. “He will have 
to wait till he is fifty for that.” 

“I think you are a little harder than father.” l 

“Then,” said Frank, “if you are willing to board Grace for a 
while, I think I had better go to the city at once.” 

“Wait a week, Frank,” said Sam. 

“I should enjoy being with you, Sam, but I want to get to 
work at once.” 

“Frank is right,” said Mr. Pomeroy. “He has got a hard task 
before him, and, if he wants to set about it, I can’t say he is 
wrong.” 

“I will look over your clothes to-morrow, Frank,” said Mrs. 
Pomeroy, “and see if they need mending.” 

“Then I will start Thursday morning—the day after.” | 
. There were some little things that Frank wanted to do before 
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he left the village, for he did not know when he would again 
visit it. He hoped to find steady work in the great city to which 
he had decided to go, and he had made up his mind to ask no 
holiday, except it should be necessary to come for Grace. 

About four o’clock the next afternoon he was walking up the 
main street, when just in front of Deacon Pinkerton’s house he 
saw Tom leaning against a tree. 

“How are you, Tom?” he said, and was about to pass on. 

Tom did not fancy this salutation. It was entirely too free and 
easy for a pauper in addressing him. He would have said so, 
but he remembered that Frank was not yet in the poorhouse, and 
he wanted to ask him a question or two besides. 

“Where are you going?” he asked, abruptly. 

“To Mr. Pomeroy’s.” 

“You’re staying there, are you?” 

Yes” 

“How soon are you going to the poorhouse to live?” 

Frank looked at Tom steadily for a moment, and then said, 
quietly : 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“I thought I spoke plain enough,” said Tom. “I asked you 
when you were going to the poorhouse to live.” 

“Who told you I was going?” 

“My father.” 

“Then your father’s mistaken.” 

“I don’t believe it. He said he let you make a visit at Mr. 
Pomeroy’s, but as soon as that was over you were going to the 
poorhouse—you and your sister Grace.” 

“I say again, then, that your father is mistaken.” 

“More likely you are mistaken. My father’s the overseer of 
the poor, and he knows all about the paupers.” 

“Very likely, but that has nothing to do with me.” 

“Ain’t you a pauper?” said Tom, insolently. 

“No more than you are, If you want very particularly to know 
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when I am going to the poorhouse, it will be the week after you 
go to live there.” 

“Do you mean to insult me?” blustered Tom, who felt that his 
dignity had been outraged. 

“Not at all. I was only answering your question. I am no 
more likely to go to the poorhouse than you.” 

“You haven’t got any money.” 

“T have got hands to earn money.” 

“You can’t earn your living.” 

“T am going to try.” 

“Anyway, I advise you to resign as captain of the baseball club.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because if you don’t you'll be kicked out.” 

“Who says so?” 

“Of course you will. Do you think the fellows will be willing 
to have a pauper for their captain?” 

“That’s the second time you have called me a pauper. Don’t 
call me so again.” 

“You are a pauper, and you know it.” 

Frank was not a quarrelsome boy, but this repeated insult was 
too much for him. He seized Tom by the collar, and tripping 
him up left him on the ground howling with rage. As valor was 
not his strong point, he resolved to be revenged upon Frank 
vicariously. He was unable to report the case to his father till 
the next morning, as the deacon did not return from a neigh- 
boring village, whither he had gone on business, till late, but the 
result of his communication was a call at Mr. Pomeroy’s from 
the deacon at nine o’clock the next morning. Had he found 
Frank, it was his intention, at Tom’s request, to take him at once 
to the poorhouse. But he was too late. Our hero was already, 
on his way to New York. 


am 


CHAPTER VIII. 


HOW TO PURLOIN A DINNER. 


i 


“So this is New York,” said Frank to himself, as he emerged 
from the railway station and looked about him with interest and 
curiosity. He had never visited the great city, but had always 
wondered how it looked. 

“Black yer boots? Shine?” asked a bootblack, seeing our hero 
standing still. 

“How much do you charge?” 

“Five cents.” 

This was before the general inflation of prices, which encour- 
aged the boys engaged in this humble avocation to double their 
charge. 

Frank looked at his shoes. They were dirty, without doubt, 
but he would not have felt disposed to be so extravagant, con- 
sidering his limited resources, had he not felt it necessary to ob- 
tain some information about the city. 

“Yes,” he said, “you may black them.” 

The boy was on his knees instantly and at work. 

“Do you get much to do?” asked Frank, 

“Sometimes I do.” 

“How much do you make in a day?” 

“When it’s a good day I make a dollar.” 

“That’s pretty good,” said Frank. “You can save up money 
out of that.” 

“No, I can’t. I give it all to my mother. Father’s dead, and 
T have to help mother support the family.” 

“How old are you?” 
“Thirteen.” 


~ “You’re not so old as I am,” said Frank, thoughtfully. 
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“How old be you?” 

“Almost fifteen. Can you show me the way to Broadway?” 

“Go straight ahead.” 

Our hero paid for his shine and started in the direction 
indicated. 

“Tf I can’t do anything else I can support myself by blacking 
boots,” he thought. “I shouldn’t like it, but it’s honest.” 


Frank’s plans, so. far as he had any, were to get into a store. 
He knew that Broadway was the principal business street in the 
city, and this was about all he did know about it. He thought 
that a boy would probably be wanted in some one of the many 
stores to be found there, and he intended to apply at once. 

He reached the great thoroughfare in a few minutes, and was 
fortunate enough to find on the window of the corner store the 
sign: 


“A Boy Wanted.” 


He entered at once, and going up to the counter, addressed 
a young man, who was putting up some goods. 

“Do you want a boy?” 

i dont.” 

“There’s a sign in the window.” 

“All right. I believe the boss wants one; E don’t. Go out to 
that desk.” 

Frank found the desk, and propounded the same question to 
a sandy-whiskered man, who looked up from his writing. 

“Youre prompt,” he said. “That notice was only put out two 
minutes ago.” 

“T only saw it one minute ago.” 

“So you want the place, do you?” 

“T should like it.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“I am going to live in New York.” 

“Don’t you live here now?” 


; 
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“T have just come from the country.” 

“Do you know your way about the city?” 

“No, sir, but I could soon find out.” 

“That won’t do; we want a boy to carry out bundles. He must, 
of course, be familiar with the streets.” 

“T can buy a map of the city and soon find the way around.” 

“Can’t wait till you learn. Here’s another boy—where do you 
live?” 

“East Ninth Street.” 

“Do you know your way around the city?” 

" “Like a book.” 

“You see,” said the merchant, addressing Frank, “there is no 
chance for you. I shall have plenty of applications from boys who 
live in the city, and are familiar with the streets.” 

Frank left the store rather discomfited. He began to see that 
he had one important disqualification for the post he wanted to 
fill. 

“However,” he thought, “if they wanted me to sell goods, it 
wouldn’t make any difference whether I knew my way about 
or not.” 

Reassured by this thought, he continued his quest for employ- 
ment. 

He soon came to another store where there was a similar notice 
of “A Boy Wanted.” It was a dry goods store. 

“Do you live with your parents?” was asked. 

“My parents are dead,” said Frank, sadly. 

“Very sorry, but we can’t take you.” 

“Why not, sir.” 

“In case you took anything we should make your parents res 
sponsible.” 

“T shouldn’t take anything,” said Frank, indignantly. 

“You might. I can’t take you.” 

Our hero left this store a little disheartened by his second 
rebuff. There seemed to be more obstacles to his success than he 
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had anticipated. As he pursued his walk crowds met or passed 
him. Every one was walking briskly. Every one seemed to have 
something to do—every one but him. In one aspect this seemed 
discouraging, but Frank’s brave nature asserted itself. “If all 
these people can get a living, I ought to be able to,” he said to 
himself. 

He made several more fruitless applications, but did not lose 
courage wholly. He was gaining an appetite, however. It was 
his usual dinner hour, and he had eaten less breakfast than 
usual, It is not surprising, therefore, that his attention was 
drawn to the bills of a restaurant on the opposite side of the 
street. He crossed over, and standing outside, began to examine 
them to see what was the scale of prices. While in this position 
he was suddenly aroused by a slap on the back. 

Turning he met the gaze of a young man of about thirty, who 
was smiling quite cordially. 

“Why, Frank, my boy, how are you?” he said, offering his 
hand. 

“Pretty well, thank you,’ said our hero, bewildered, for he 
had no recollection of the man who had called him by name. 

The other smiled a little more broadly, and thought: 

“Tt was a lucky guess; his name is Frank.” 

“I am delighted to hear it,” he continued. “When dia you 
reach the city?” 

“This morning,” said the unsuspecting Frank. 

“Well, it’s queer I happened to meet you so soon, isn’t it? 
Going to stay long?” 

“I shall, if I can get a place.” 

“Perhaps I can help you. What kind of a place do you want?” 

“I want to get a place in a store. I wonder who he is?” This 
last, of course, to himself. 

“I know a good many merchants and traders, Perhaps I can 
help you.” 

“You are very kind,” said Frank, 
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~ 


“Oh, I should like to help for old acquaintance sake.” 


2 


“T suppose I ought to remember you,” ventured our hero, “but 
T can’t think of your name.” 

“Jasper Wheelock. You don’t mean to say you don’t remember 
me?” 

“I don’t think I do,” said Frank, hesitating. 

“Perhaps it isn’t strange, as we only met once or twice in your 
country home. But that doesn’t matter. I’m just as ready to 
help you. By the way, have you dined?” 

“No.” 

“No more have I. Come in and dine with me.” 

As Frank was really hungry, he saw no reason why he should 
not accept the invitation. They entered the restaurant, and seated 
themselves at a small side table. 

“What’ll you take?” asked Jasper Wheelock, passing the bill 
of fare to Frank. 

“T think I should like some roast beef,” said Frank, after a 
brief examination. 

“That will suit me. Here, waiter, two plates of roast beef, and 
two cups of coffee. You take coffee, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir; thank you.” 

“This is a pretty good place,” said Jasper. “I often dine here, 
or rather, lunch. How are they all at home?” 

“My mother has just died.” 

“You don’t say so,” said Jasper, sympathetically. 

“My sister is well.” 

“T forget your sister’s name.” 

“Grace.” 

“Of course—Grace. I find it hard to remember names. The 
fact is, I have been trying to recall your last name, but it’s gone 
from me.” 


“Fowler.” 
“To be sure—Frank Fowler. How could I be so forgetful, 
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Well, Frank, you must keep up your spirits. New York will make 
aman of you. Have you tried to get a place yet?” 

“Pye been in at several places, but they wanted some one that 
lived with his parents, and knew the way around the city.” 

“You'll need influence to get a place.” 

eShall tr 

“Yes; but PII help you—I know the ropes.” 

Frank didn’t understand what it was to know the ropes, but 
judged from his companion’s tone that it was something desir- 
able. The conversation was interrupted by the arrival of the 
coffee and roast beef, which both he and his new friend attacked 
with vigor. 

“What kind of pudding will you have?” asked the stranger. 

“Apple dumpling,” said Frank. 

“That suits me. Apple dumpling for two.” 

In due time the apple dumpling was disposed of, and two 
checks were brought, amounting to seventy cents in all. 

“TPI pay both,” said Jasper. “No thanks. We are old ac- 
quaintances, you know.” 

He put his hand into his pocket, and quickly withdrew it with 
an exclamation of surprise: 

“Well, if that isn’t a good joke,” he said. “I’ve left my money 
at home. I remember now, I left it in the pocket of my other 
coat. I shall have to borrow the money of you. You may as 
well hand me a dollar!” 


CHAPTER IX, 
FRANK GETS A PLACE, 


Frank was not disposed to be suspicious, but the request for 
money made him uneasy. He supposed he must have met Jasper 
Wheelock before, otherwise how could the latter call him by 
name? But, for all that, he might forget or neglect to return the 
dollar, and to him it was a large sum. Still there seemed no way 
of refusing, and he reluctantly drew out the money. 

His companion settled the bill, and then led the way into the 
SITEET 

Jasper Wheelock was not very scrupulous; he was quite 
capable of borrowing money without intending to return it; but 
he had his good side. There was something in Frank’s un- 
friended condition that appealed to his sympathies, and he re- 
solved, contrary to his original purpose, to be a real friend to 
him. 

“Frank,” said he, as they found themselves in the street, “you 
have done me a favor, and I am going to help you in return. 
Have you got much money?” 

“No. I had twenty dollars when I left home, but I had to pay 
my fare in the cars and the dinner. I have seventeen dollars 
and a half leit.” 

“Have you any one to supply you with more when this is gone?” 

“No; I must work for it.” 

“Then it is necessary for you to get a place as soon as possible,” 

“Yes; I have a sister to support, too.” 

“Where is she?” 

“In the country. Grace, you know.” 

“No, I don’t know. The fact is, Frank, I have been imposing 
upon you.” 
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“You have?” said Frank, uneasily. 

“I never saw you before in the whole course of my life.” 

“How did you know my name was Frank?” 

“T guessed at it.” 

“What made you say you knew me?” 

“I wanted to get a dinner out of you. Don’t be troubled, 
though; T’ll pay back the money. I’ve been out of a place for 
three or four weeks, but I enter upon one the first of next week. 
I shall be in funds then. It would be mean to cheat a little fel- 
low like you, and I won’t do it. For the rest of the week I’ve got 
nothing to do, and I will try to get you a place. But first, have 
you got a boarding place?” 

“No.” 

“You'll have to get a cheap one. I don’t know how you are 
going to earn enough to support yourself, let alone the girl. Why, 
you'll have to pay more board than you can earn.” 

“Ts board so high in New York?” asked Frank, disturbed. 

“You can get board for all prices, but wages are low—to a 
boy like you.” 

“How much do you think I can earn?” 

“You may possibly get four dollars a week.” 

“Then, if I pay two dollars for Grace’s board it will leave me 
only two for myself. But perhaps I can get something extra 
to do.” 

“The first thing is to get a room somewhere. I'll tell you what, 
you may have part of my room.” 

“Is it expensive?” 

“No; I pay a dollar and a half a week. I think the old lady, 
won't charge more than fifty cents extra for you.” 

“Two dollars for both?” 

“Ves,” 


“Then my share would be a dollar.” 


“You may pay only fifty cents. Ill keep on paying what T 


do now.” 
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“But you'll only have half a room then.” 

“All the better. I get lonely. I shall be glad to have your 
company. If you like, I will go around with you now.” 

“T should like to leave my bundle there.” 

“Of course. You don’t want to carry around your trunk every- 
where, like the elephant. This way. My room is on Sixth 
‘Avenue.” 

They had some distance to walk. Finally Jasper halted before 
a baker’s shop. 

“Tt’s over this,” he said. 

He drew out a latch-key, and entered. On the third floor was 
a small room with one window, which he entered. 

“This is my den,” he said. “It isn’t large—you can’t get any- 
thing better for the money.” 

“T shall be satisfied,” said Frank. 

“You can have one of the drawers in the bureau to put your 
duds in. It was some time before the old lady would give me a 
bureau, but she had to give in at last. Now I’ll go down and see 
if I can make the arrangement with her.” 

He soon reappeared, saying: 

“Tes all right, Frank. She wanted two and a quarter, but I 
beat her down. Now, remember you’ve paid two weeks in ad- 
vance. That'll pay up the dollar I owe you. Now how much 
do you want to pay for meals?” 

“T want to get along as cheap as I can.” 

“You can’t afford to spend thirty-five cents every day for 
dinner?” 

No.” 

“Then I advise you to buy your breakfast in the bakershop. 
For dinner I’ll find you a cheaper restaurant. Ive got to 
economize myself for a short time. After this week I shall earn 
fifteen dollars a week.” 

“Fifteen dollars a week!” repeated Frank, almost enviously. “I 
should feel rich on that.” 
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And he reflected how handsomely he could get along on that 
sum, supporting not only himself, but his sister. 

“Tt seems a good deal to you, but I found it easy to spend it.” 

“On yourself?” 

“Pye got nobody dependent on me, but I used to treat the 
fellows to cigars and drinks, and there wasn’t much left at the 
end of the week.” 

“I should think you’d put some money in the savings bank.” 

“T ought to, but it isn’t easy to keep from spending money 
when it’s in your pocket. That’s the reason, when I was thrown 
out of work that I had only two dollars to fall back upon. That’s 
the reason I played you a mean trick.” 

“On the contrary, you have done me a great favor.” 

Jasper Wheelock looked pleased. He was really in earnest in 
his desire to help Frank, and it was pleasant to be appreciated. 

“T hope I shall be able to, Frank,” he said. “You can depend 
on my good intentions.” 


“What business are you in, Mr. Wheelock?” 


“I am a journeyman printer. It is a very good business, and 
I generally have steady work. I expect to have after I get 
started again. Now, shall I give you some advice.” 


“T wish you would.” 


“You don’t know your way around New York. I'll show you 
around. It will help you to get a place. Stay a moment. I be- 
lieve I have a map somewhere. I'll just show you on it the posi- 


tion of age oe streets, and that will give you a ade idea 
of where we go.” 


The map was found, and Jasper explained to Frank the lead- 
ing topographical features of the Island City. 


“You see,” he said, “the avenues run north and south, and the 
cross streets run east and west. Them in the upper part of the 
city are numbered regularly so that they are easy to find. Fifth 
‘Avenue is the dividing line between east and west.” 
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We will not follow Jasper’s explanation. It was clear and in- 
telligible, and prepared our hero for taking his second lesson in 
the streets. At the end of a long walk, covering several miles, 
he felt that he had a good general idea of his new place of resi- 
dence. One thing only was wanting now to make him contented, 
and this was employment. But it was too late to make any 
further inquiries. He made an economical supper, and at nine 
o'clock went to bed, feeling that he was making as much progress 
as could be expected. 

“Tve been thinking, Frank,” said Jasper, the next morning, 
“that you might get the position of a cash-boy.” 

“What does a cash-boy do?” 

“In large retail establishments every salesman keeps a book in 
which his sales are entered. He does not himself make change, 
for it would not do to have so many having access to the money- 
drawer. The money is carried to the cashier’s desk by boys em- 
ployed for the purpose, who return with the change.” 

“But I should think the cashier might steal if he wanted to.” 

“No, or his accounts would not come straight. The proprietor 
knows what the sales have been by the returns of the different 
salesmen, and any deficiency would be discovered at once.” 

“Do you think I can get a situation as cash-boy?” 

“I will try at Gilbert & Mack’s. I know one of the principal 
salesmen. If there is a vacancy he will get it for you to oblige 
me.” 

“When shall we call?” asked our hero, eagerly. 

“We will go directly.” 

They entered a large retail store on Broadway. It was broad 
and spacious. Twenty salesmen stood behind the counter, and 
boys were running this way and that with small books in their 
hands, 

“Those are the cash-boys,” said Jasper. 

“They are smaller than I.” 

“There’s one of your size, You are rather large for the busi- 
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ness, but you need keep it only till something better turns up. 
How are you, Duncan?” 

The person addressed was about Jasper Wheelock’s age. He 
had a keen, energetic look and manner, and would be readily 
singled out as one of the leading clerks. 

“All right, Wheelock. How are you?” he responded, rapidly 
rolling up a piece of goods from which a few yards had just 
been sold. 

“Im a gentleman of leisure for the rest of the week. I go to 
work again Monday.” 

“Do you want anything in our line?” 

“No goods; I want a place for this youngster.” 

“Your brother?” 

“No; he’s a friend of mine. I'll answer for his good character.” 

“That will be satisfactory. But what sort of a place does he 
want?” 

“He is ready to begin as cash-boy.” 

“Then we can oblige you, as one of our boys has fallen sick, and 
we have not supplied his place. But the wages are small.” 

“How much?” 

“Three dollars a week?” 

“Can’t you give more?” 

“Not a penny. We can get hundreds of boys for that.” 

“What do you say, Frank?” asked Jasper. 

“TIl take the place if I can get it,” said our hero, promptly. 

“All right,” said Duncan. “TIl speak to Mr. Gilbert. Does 
the boy live with his parents?” 

“No, he lives with me.” 

“That will answer probably.” 


He went up to Mr. Gilbert, a portly man in the back part of 
the store. Mr. Gilbert seemed to be asking two or three ques- 
tions. Frank waited the result in suspense, dreading another dis- 
appointment, but this time he was fortunate. 
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“The boy can stay,” reported Duncan. “His wages are three 
dollars a week.” 

It was not much, but Frank was well pleased to feel that at 
last he had a place in the city. It didn’t appear as yet how he 
was going to take care of Grace and himself out of this scanty 
pittance. That must be left to the future. 

He wrote a letter to Grace in the evening, announcing his 
success, and expressing the hope that he would soon be able te 


send for her. 


CHAPTER X, 


THE CASH-BOY. 


Four weeks passed. The duties of a cash-boy are simple 
enough, and Frank had no difficulty in discharging them satis- 
factorily. Indeed, he gave more than ordinary satisfaction, for 
he was prompt to hear a call, and quick to answer it, and through 
his alertness he managed to get through fifty per cent. more work 
than most of the other cash-boys. At first he found it tiresome, 
being on his feet all day, for the cash-boys were not allowed to 
sit down, but he got used to this, being young and strong. 

All this was very satisfactory, but one thing gave Frank un- 
easiness. His income was very inadequate to his wants. It 
would have been pretty hard to pay his own expenses out of one 
hundred and fifty-six dollars a year, and quite impossible to share 
anything toward his sister’s board. Yet he had agreed to do this. 
He knew that Mr. Pomeroy was ill able to give Grace her 
board, nor would his independent feelings allow him to accept it. 
As to his sister’s going to the poorhouse, that was quite out of 
the question. 

“What makes you so glum, Frank?” asked Jasper Wheelock 
oneevening. By the way, Jasper was now regularly at work, and 
influenced by his young roommate, had begun to lay aside part 
of his weekly wages. Though in the outset he had proposed to 
cheat Frank out of a dinner, he had proved afterward an excellent 
friend, and it was thus that Frank regarded him. 

“Do I look glum?” said Frank. “I was only thinking.” 

“What were you thinking about?” 

“How I could earn more money. You know how little I get. 


I can hardly take care of myself much less take care of Grace.” 
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“T can lend you some SAA Frank. Thanks to pe good 
advice, I have got some laid up.” 

“Thank you, Jasper, but that wouldn’t help matters. I should 
Owe you the money, and I don’t know how I could pay it.” 

“I wouldn’t have you arrested for debt, Frank.” 

“I know you wouldn’t, but it would make me uneasy if I owed 
money that I couldn’t pay.” 

“The feeling does you credit, my boy. I am afraid I am not 
so conscientious, but I can respect those who are. About in- 
creasing your income, I really don’t know what to say. I am 
afraid Gilbert & Mack wouldn’t raise your wages.” 

“I don’t expect it. All the rest of the cash-boys would ask 
the same thing,” 

“True; still I know they are very well pleased with you.” 

“I am glad to hear that,” said our hero. 

“Duncan told me you did more work than any of the rest of 
the boys.” 

“I try to do-all I can.” . 

“He said you would make a good salesman, he thought, but of 
course you are too young for that yet.” 

“I suppose I am.” 

“So if you want to make some more, I am afraid you will have 
to look for it outside. Here’s a very simple way of doing it. 
Suppose you pick up in the street a pocketbook full of bills, 
nobly resist the temptation of appropriating a thousand dollars 
odd to your own use, seek out the owner, and throw them at his 
feet, exclaiming proudly, ‘I am poor, but honest.’ Of course he 
would be affected to tears, would draw out five one hundred bills, 
compel you to take them as a reward for your honesty. The cur- 
tain falls over an affecting tableau. How would that suit you?” 

“I should like it very well,” said Frank, laughing, “but where 
am I to pick up the lucky pocketbook?” 

“I can’t exactly tell you at present,” said Jasper. “If I knew 
I should most probably be selfish enough to make tracks for it 
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myself, I don’t suppose it would pay to give up your situation 
and explore the streets in the hope of finding it. You might be 
as lucky as the bootblack, who found a wallet the other day and 
received two cents from the liberal owner.” 

“Did he accept it?” 

“Oh, yes, he accepted it, informing the generous giver that 
he was going down to Wall Street to invest it in Erie stock.” 

“On the whole, Jasper, I think I must think of something else.” 

“Have you thought of anything?” 

“You know our store closes at six o’clock. I have all my even- 
ings. Why couldn’t I get something to do in the evening?” 

“Of course it is possible, but I am afraid there is very little 
chance. What can you do?” 

“T have a very good handwriting. Some people want copying 
done, don’t they?” 

“Yes, but for every such case there are a hundred who are 
ready to do it. One of our authors, whose books are printed at 
our office, advertised in the papers for a copyist, and how many 
answers do you think he got?” 

“Tean totel” 

“A hundred and sixty-one. Two-thirds of these were from 
ladies. Of course a hundred and sixty were disappointed. You 
see, Frank, how good your chance is.” 

“I see I must think of something else.” 


“You might give public readings, Frank, or deliver lectures on 
temperance.” 


“I might if I could get you to go around with me as a fright- 
ful example of the effects of intemperance.” 


“That joke is stolen; I have heard it before.” 


“Perhaps it is; but, Jasper, it seems to me you are laughing at 
me instead of helping me.” 

“Then, Frank, I will be serious. I am earning fifteen dollars 
a week, you know, and I can get along on ten, but of the five 
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I save let me give you two. I shall never feel it, and by and by 
when you are promoted it won’t be necessary.” 

“Jasper, you are a true friend,” said Frank, warmly; “but it 

_wouldn’t be right for me to accept your kind offer, though I 
shan’t forget it. You’ve been a good friend to me.” 

“And you to me, Frank.” 

“I should like to be, but I haven’t had the power.” 

“Yes, you have, Frank. You’ve kept me at home when I 
should have been out in the streets loafing about wasting my 
health, and spending my money. Before you came to room with 
me, I spent every cent of my wages, and didn’t enjoy myself half 
as well as I do now.” 

“Then it seems I can do a little good, Jasper. I am glad of it, 
for I owe my place to you, and my home. I shouldn’t have known 
where to go. Very likely I might not have got a situation yet.” 

“That’s the way it ought to be, Frank. We ought to help 
each other. Then you won’t take what I offer you?” 

“The two dollars a week?” 

Yes.” 

“PII promise one thing, Jasper—if I borrow of any one, I'll 
borrow of you. But I want to pay my way myself. I suppose, 
from what you say, it'll be hard work getting work to do in the 
evening; but I won’t give up trying—something may turn up 
yet 

‘Tl look out for you, Frank. Perhaps I may hear of somes 


” 
. 


thing for you. Two heads are better than one, you know.” 


Small as Frank’s income was, he had managed to live within it. 
Jt will be remembered that he had paid but fifty cents a week 
for a room. By great economy he made his meals cost but two 
dollars a week, so that out of his three dollars he saved fifty cents. 
But this saving would not be sufficient to pay for his clothes. 
However, he had had no occasion to buy any as yet, and his lit- 
tle fund altogether amounted to twenty dollars, Of this sum he 
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inclosed eight dollars to Mr. Pomeroy to pay for four weeks” 
board for Grace. 


“T hope I shall be able to keep it up,” he said to himseif, ae 


thoughtfully. “At any rate, I’ve got enough to pay for six weekẹ 
more. Before that time something may turn up.” 


CHAPTER XI, 
AN ADVENTURE, 


Several days passed without showing Frank any way by which 
he could increase his income. Jasper again offered to give him 
two dollars a week out of his own wages, but this our hero 
steadily refused. 

“No, Jasper,” he said, “you will want it yourself. Put it ina 
savings bank, and some day you will find it useful.” 

“But I am afraid I shall spend it.” 

“Then it is your own fault.” 

“Are you too proud to accept help from me, Frank?” 

“I would accept it from you as soon as anybody, Jasper, but B 
promised my mother to provide for Grace, and I want to do i@ 
myself. If I take the money from you to pay her board, W 
shouldn’t be keeping my word.” 

“T think you are foolish, Frank.” 


' “Then I'll promise to borrow the money of you if I find there is 
no way of earning it myself.” 

With this Jasper was forced to be contented. He was really at- 
tached to Frank, and wanted to help him even if it compelled him 
to make a sacrifice. The reader may think this inconsistent with 
the circumstances under which he was first introduced, but it must 
be remembered that all have a good side, and Frank had developed 
the good that was in his companion. His was the stronger nature, 
and as such made its impress upon his companion. 

One Friday evening, just as the store was above to close, the 
hhead salesman called Frank to him. 


“Where do you live?” he asked. 
“Tn Sixth Avenue, near Twenty-fifth Street.” 
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“There's a bundle to go to Forty-sixth Street. Dll pay your 
fare upon the stage if you'll carry it.” 

“Certainly,” said Frank, promptly, for he was never afraid of a 
little extra trouble. 

“I promised to send it to-night, and I don’t like to disappoint 
the lady.” 

“I can carry it just as well as not.” 

Frank took the bundle, and got on board a passing omnibus. 
There was just one seat vacant beside an old gentleman of sev- 
enty, who appeared to be quite feeble. 

At Forty-fifth Street he pulled the strap and prepared to de- 
scend, leaning heavily on his cane as he did so. By some mis- 
chance the horses started a little too soon, and the old man, losing 
his footing, fell in the street. Frank observed the accident, and 
sprang out instantly to his help. 

“I hope you are not much hurt, sir?” he said, hastily. 

“I have hurt my knee,” said the old gentleman, “and I was 
lame before. I fear I shall find it hard to walk.” 

“Let me assist you, sir,” said Frank, helping him up, and putting 
the cane in his hand. “There, sir, lean on me. Don’t be afraid, 
I am strong.” 

“Thank you, my boy, if it won’t be too much for your strength.” 

SOD no, sits 

“T live at number forty-five, close by. If you will lead me to the 
door and into the house, I shall be much indebted to you.” 

“Certainly, sir. It is no trouble to me.” 

With slow steps, supported by our hero, the old gentleman 
walked to his own door. 

“Please ring the bell,” he said. . 

Frank did so. 

It was opened by a maid servant, who looked with some surprise 
at Frank. 

“T fell, Mary,” explained her master, “and this young gentleman 
has kindly helped me home.” 
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“Did you hurt yourself much, sir?” 

“Not seriously.” 

“Can I do anything more for you, sir?” asked Frank. 

“Come in a moment.” 

Our hero followed his new acquaintance into a handsomely 
furnished parlor. 

“Now, my young friend, tell me if you have been taken out of 
your way by your attention to me?” 

“Oh, no, sir; I intended to get out at the next street.” 

“I judge from your hands that you are employed in some 
store.” 

“Yes, sir. I am a cash-boy in Gilbert & Mack’s.” 

“My dinner is just ready. Won’t you stop and dine with me?” 

Frank was surprised at this unexpected invitation. From the 
elegant manner in which the room was furnished he judged that 
the old gentleman was wealthy. He was afraid of feeling out of 
place in such a mansion. 

“Thank you, sir,’ he said, hesitating, “but I promised to carry 
this bundle. I believe it is wanted at once.” 

“So you shall. You say the house is in the next street. You 
can go and return in five minutes. Then come back. You have 
done me a service, and I may have it in my power to do some- 
thing for you in return.” 

“Perhaps,” thought Frank, “he can help me to some employ- 
ment for my evenings.” Then, aloud: “Thank you, sir; I will 
come.” 

“Very well; I will order an extra plate for you. You won’t 
forget my number?” 

ENO, Sits 

Five minutes later Frank was ushered into a handsome dining- 
room. The dinner was already on the table, but chairs were only 
set for three. The one at the head of the table was of course oc- 
cupied by the old gentleman, the one opposite by Mrs. Bradley, his 
housekeeper, and one at the side was placed for Frank, 
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“Mrs, Bradley,” said the old gentleman, “this is a young gentle- 
man who was kind enough to help me home after the accident 
of which I just spoke to you. I would mention his name, but I 
must leave that to him.” 

“Frank Fowler, sir.” 

“And my name is Wharton. Now that we are all introduced, 
we can talk more freely.” 

“Will you have some soup, Mr. Fowler?” asked the house- 
keeper. 

She was a tall, thin woman, with a reserved manner that was 
somewhat repellent. She had only nodded slightly at the intro- 
duction, fixing her eyes coldly and searchingly on the face of 
our hero. It was evident that whatever impression the service 
rendered might have made upon the mind of Mr. Wharton, it was 
not calculated to warm the housekeeper to cordiality. 

It sounded strange to Frank to be called Mr. Fowler. It was 
the first time in his life that he had been dignified by such a title. 

“Thank you,” he answered, but he could not help feeling at the 
same time that Mrs. Bradley was not a very agreeable woman. 

“You ought to have a good appetite,” said Mr. Wharton. “You 
have to work hard during the day.” 

“No, sir; not very hard, but I am on my feet all day.” 

“And, of course, that is tiresome.” 

“Our young friend is a cash-boy at Gilbert & Mack’s, Mrs. 
Bradley.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Mrs. Bradley, arching her brows, as much 
as to say: “You have invited strange company to dinner.” 

“Do your parents live in the city, Frank—I believe your name 
is Frank?” 

“No, sir; they are dead.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Wharton, sympathetically. “You are, in- 
deed, unfortunate. Have they been dead long?” 

“My mother died only a few weeks since,” 

“And have you no brothers and sisters?” 
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“T have one sister—Grace.” 

“Is she older or younger than yourself?” 

“She is two years younger.” 

“Then you are not quite alone. I suppose she is in the city 
here with you?” 

“No, sir. I left her in the country. I am here alone.” 

“T will ask you more about yourself after dinner. If you have 
no engagement, I should like to have you stay with me a part of 
‘the evening.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

Frank accepted the invitation, though he knew Jasper would 
wonder what had become of him. He saw that the old gentle- 
man was kindly disposed toward him, and in his present cir- 
cumstances he needed such a friend. 

But in proportion as Mr. Wharton became more cordial, Mrs. 
Bradley became more frosty, until at last the old gentleman no- 
ticed her manner. 

“Don’t you feel well this evening, Mrs. Bradley?” he asked. 

“T have a little headache,” said the housekeeper, coldly. 

“T thought you seemed more quiet than usual.” 

“Tt’s the headache, I suppose, sir.” 

“You had better do something for it.” 

“Tt will pass away of itself, sir.” 

They arose from the dinner table, and Mr. Wharton, followed 
by Frank, ascended the staircase to the front room on the second 
floor, which was handsomely fitted up as a library. 

“What makes him take such notice of a mere cash-boy ?” said 
Mrs. Bradley to herself. “That boy reminds me of somebody, 
Who is it?” 


CHAPTER XII. 
‘(AN UNEXPECTED ENGAGEMENT. 


“Take a seat, Frank,” said Mr. Wharton, pointing to a luxuri- 
ous armchair on one side of the cheerful grate fire; “I‘will take 
the other, and you shall tell me all about yourself.” 


“Thank you, sir,” said our hero, and as his glance wandered 
from one object to another, he thought it quite impossible to 
imagine anything more comfortable and luxurious than the well- 
appointed library in which, to his surprise, he found himself a 
guest. There was a library table in the center of the room, over 
which was suspended a chandelier, with a drop, emitting a soft 
and steady light. On it were costly volumes, and writing ma- 
terial. Handsome pictures looked down upon him from the walls. 
Bookcases were filled with elegant books. A thick carpet, with a 
rich, warm tint, covered the floor, and the whole clearly indicated 
wealth on the part of the owner. 


His confidence was won by Mr. Wharton’s kind tone, and he 
briefly recounted his story. He told about his mother’s poverty 
and death, and how Grace and himself found themselves alone 
in the world, with only his arm between them and destitution. 
He related how he had fallen in with Jasper, and through his 
means obtained the position as cash-boy. But there was one 
thing he did not tell; he did not speak of his mother’s death- 
bed revelation. It would do no good, he thought, and so Mr. 
Wharton remained in the dark as to the most important fact of 
his life. 

At the conclusion, Mr. Wharton said; 

“How old are you, Frank?” 


“Fourteen, sir.” 
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“And at this age you have not only undertaken to support your- 
self but your sister?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You are a brave boy, and a good boy, and you deserve suc= 
cess.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“But I am bound to say that you have a hard task before you.” 

“T know it, sir.” 

“Tf, now, it were only to support yourself, I think you could 
do it.” 

“T know it would be much easier, sir.” 

“Why not let your sister go to the poorhouse for a few years, 
till you are older, and better able to provide for her?” 

Frank looked up, indignantly, in spite of his respect for the old 
gentleman whose guest he was 

“T should be ashamed to do it, sir,” he said. “I promised my 
mother to take care of Grace, and I will. I am willing to work 
hard, but I want to keep my promise.” 

Apparently, Mr. Wharton was not offended by Frank’s inde- 
pendence, for his tone was still kind, as he asked: 

“How much do you earn as a cash-boy?” 

“Three dollars a week.” 

“Only three dollars a week! Why, that won’t pay your own 
expenses!” said the old gentleman, in surprise. 

“Yes, sir, it does. I pay fifty cents a week for my room, and 
my meals don’t cost me much.” 

“But you will want clothes.” 

“T have enough for the present, and I am laying up fifty cents 
a week to buy more when I need them.” 

“You can’t buy many for twenty-six dollars a year. But that 
doesn’t allow anything for your sister’s expenses.” 

“That is what puzzles me, sir,” said Frank, fixing a troubled 
glance upon the fire, “J shall have to work in the evening fon 
Grace.” 
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“Won’t that be too hard for you?” 

“No, sir; but that isn’t the trouble. I haven’t found anything 
to do yet.” 

“What can you do?” 

“I could copy, but I suppose there isn’t much chance of get- 
ting copying to do.” 

“Then you have a good handwriting?” 

Pretty fain, Sity 

“Let me see a specimen. There are pen and ink on the table, 
and here is a sheet of paper.” 

Frank seated himself at the table, and wrote his name on the 
paper. 

“Very good,” said his host, approvingly. “Your hand is good 
enough for a copyist, but you are correct in supposing that work 
of that kind is hard to get. Are you a good reader?” 

“Do you mean in reading aloud, sir?” 

VERT 

“T will try, if you wish.” 

“Take a book from the table—any book—and let me here you 
read.” 

Frank opened the first book that came to hand—one of Irving’s 
—and read in a clear, unembarrassed voice about half a page. 

“Very good indeed!” said Mr. Wharton. “You must know 
that good reading is not so common an accomplishment as may be 
supposed. You have been well taught. Where did you attend 
school ?” 


“Only in the town school, sir.” 


“You have, at any rate, made good use of your advantages.” 

“But will it do me any good, sir?” asked Frank. “People are 
not paid for reading, are they?” 

“Not in general, but we will suppose the case of a person 
whose eyes are weak, and likely to be badly affected by evening 
use. Then suppose such a person could secure the services of a 
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good, clear, distinct reader, don’t you think he would be willing 
to pay something?” 

“T suppose so. Do you know of any such person?” 

“I am describing myself, Frank. A> year since I strained my 
eyes very severely, and have never dared to use them much since 
by gaslight. Mrs. Bradley, my housekeeper, has read to me some, 
but she has other duties, and I don’t think she enjoys it very 
much. Now, why shouldn’t I get you to read to me in the even- 
ing when you are not otherwise employed ?” 

“I wish you would, Mr. Wharton,” said Frank, eagerly. “I 
would do my best.” 

“I have no doubt of that, but there is another question—per- 
haps you might ask a higher salary than I could afford to pay.” 

Mr. Wharton spoke gravely, but there was a little twinkle in his 
eye which our hero did not observe. 

“I wouldn’t charge much, sir,” he said. “You may give me 
whatever you like.” 

“I would rather you would name your own price.” 

“Would a dollar a week be too much?” asked Frank, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“T don’t think I could complain of that,” said Mr. Wharton, 
gravely. “Perhaps you would not think it enough?” 

“T shall be satisfied if you are,” said Frank, though he could not 
help wishing Mr. Wharton would pay him two dollars, which 
would just pay the board of Grace in the country—then, by and 
by, when his wages were raised in the store, he would be able to 
pay for Grace’s clothes as well as her board. However, reading 
would be easy work, and one dollar a week would be very wel- 
come. He waited anxiously for Mr. Wharton’s decision. 

“Very well,” said the old gentleman, “I think I will engage 
you as my reader.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“But about the pay; I shall insist upon paying you more than 
a dollar a week.” 
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Frank’s heart beat high. Perhaps Mr. Wharton would agree 
to pay him two dollars. 

“I have about made up my mind to pay you——” 

Here he hesitated, and Frank listened eagerly. 

“Five dollars a week.” 

Frank could hardly believe his ears. Was it possible that he 
was to receive five dollars a week just for reading an hour or 
two every evening? Why, added to his three dollars as cash-boy, 
that would make his income eight dollars a week! It fairly took 
away his breath. 

“Five dollars a week!” he repeated, almost incredulous. 

“Will that satisfy you?” said Mr. Wharton, enjoying the sur- 
prise of his young protégé. 

“Tt ig much more than my services will be worth, sir,’ said 
Frank. 

“Let me judge of that, Frank. I am afraid you are too mod- 
est, and that isn’t a common fault with young men at your age, 
or, indeed, with persons of any age.” 

“I don’t know how to thank you, sir,” said Frank, gratefully. 
“I never expected to be so rich. I shall have no trouble in paying 
for Grace’s board and clothes now.” 

“I almost envy you, my boy, your evident happiness. You will 
have to be economical even on eight dollars a week.” 

“I know it, sir, but I shall have no trouble in doing what I 
promised mother. I began to be afraid I couldn’t do it. When 
do you want me to begin reading to you?” 

“You may as well begin to-night—that is, unless you have 
some other engagement.” 

“Oh, no, sir, I have nothing else to do.” 

“Take the Evening Post, then, and read me the leading edi- 
torial. Afterward, I will tell you what to read.” 

Frank had been reading about half an hour, when a knock was 
heard at the door. 


“Come in,” said Mr, Wharton, | 
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Mrs. Bradley entered, with a soft, quiet step. 

“I thought, sir,” she began, “you might like me to read to you, 
as usual.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Bradley, but I am going to relieve you of 
that portion of your labors. My young friend here is to come 
every evening and read to me.” 

“Indeed!” ejaculated the housekeeper, in a tone of chilly dis- 
pleasure, and a sharp glance at Frank, which indicated no great 
amount of cordiality. “Then, as I am intruding, I will take my 
leave.” 

There was something in her tone that made Frank feel un- 


comfortable, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE HOUSEKEEPER’S NEPHEW. 


“By no means,” said Mr. Wharton, as the housekeeper was 
about to withdraw; “don’t imagine you are intruding. Come in 
and sit down.” 

“You won’t need me, sir.” 

“But I shall be glad of your company. Bring your work, if you 
like, and Frank shall read to us both.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ said Mrs. Bradley, in a measured tone. “You 
are very considerate, I am sure, but if you'll excuse me, I won’t 
come in this evening.” 


“Any other evening, then, you will be welcome.” 

Mrs. Bradley bowed, but did not reply. 

“Mrs. Bradley has been with me a good many years,” explained 
Mr. Wharton, “and I dare say she feels a little disturbed at seeing 
another occupy her place, even in a duty like this.” 

“I am afraid she will be offended with me, sir,” said Frank, 
who could not help seeing the unfriendly look with which she 
regarded him. 

“Oh, no; I will explain matters to her. Go on with your read- 
ing, Frank.” 

Soon afterward, Mr. Wharton asked: 

“Do you play checkers, Frank?” 

SNO SIS 

“Then I will teach you. It is a favorite game of mine, and it 
will be a relief after reading so long. I tried to teach Mrs. Brad- 

ley, but she evidently didn’t enjoy the game, and I gave it up.” 

At half-past nine, Mr. Wharton took out his watch. 


“Tt is getting late,” he said. “I have no doubt you are tired, 
and need rest.” 
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“I am not tired, sir.” 

“I believe in going to bed early. I shall seldom keep you later 
than this. Do you think you can find your way out?” 

“Yes, sir. When shall I come to-morrow evening?” 

“A little before eight.” 

“I will be punctual.” 

Though Frank realized that he was tired when he got out into 
the street, it was a feeling that he was glad to experience. 

“Won’t Jasper be surprised when he hears of my good luck?” 
he thought, as he hurried home. 

Jasper was waiting for him, not wholly without anxiety, for 
it was. very unusual for Frank to be late. 

“Well, Frank!” he exclaimed; “this is a pretty time for you to 
come home. I began to think you had got into trouble. I was 
just going around to the nearest station-house in search of you.” 

“I was in quite a different place, Jasper.” 

“Where were you?” 

Frank told his story, including an account of his engagement. 

“So it seems I am to lose your company in the evening. I am 
sorry for that, but I am glad you are so lucky.” 

“Tt was better than I expected,” said Frank, with satisfaction. 

“T was afraid myself that you would find it hard to get any 
evening employment. That was a fortunate adventure of yours.” 

“So it was. Now, Jasper, there is something I want to ask 
your advice about.” 

“Go ahead.” 

‘Don’t you think I ought to bring my sister to the city, now 
that I am able to take care of her?” 

Jasper shook his head. 

“Not if she is in a good place now.” 

“She is in an excellent family.” 

“Let her stay there then. Consider, if she should come to New 
York, she would hardly see anything of you. You are to be em- 
ployed in the evening as well as during the day. In the mean- 
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time, your sister would be alone, with no one to keep her 
company.” 

“I see you are right, Jasper; but I should like to see her.” 

“Why can’t you go to your old home and spend some Sunday? 
You can come back by an early train on Monday morning.” 

“That is true. I think I will, by and by, when I feel a little 
richer.” 

“That will be the best way. You couldn’t give your sister so 
good a home in the city as she has now, not to speak of the lone- 
liness. What sort of a man is this Mr. Wharton?” 

“He is very kind and generous. I am lucky to have so good a 
friend. There’s only one thing that is likely to be disagreeable.” 

“What’s that?” 

“The housekeeper—her name is Mrs. Bradley—for some reason 
or other, doesn’t want me there.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Her manner, and the way she speaks. She came in to read to 
Mr. Wharton last evening, and didn’t seem to like it because I 
had been taken in her place.” 

“She is, evidently, jealous.” 

“T don’t know; she has no reason to be.” 

“What sort of a looking woman is she?” 

“She is tall, thin, and very cold in her manners.” 

“You must take care not to offend her. She might try to get 
you dismissed.” 

“I shall always treat her politely, but I don’t think I can ever 
like her,” 

Meanwhile, the housekeeper, on leaving the library, had gone to 
her own room in dudgeon. 

“Mr. Wharton’s a fool!” she muttered to herself. “What pos- 
sessed him to take this cash-boy from the streets, invite him to 
dinner, and treat him as an honored guest, and finally to engage 
him as a reader? I never heard of anything so ridiculous! Is 


this little vagabond to take my place in the old man’s good 
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graces? I’ve been slaving and slaving for twenty years, and what 
have I got by it? I’ve laid up two thousand dollars; and what 
is that to provide for my old age? If the old man would die, and 
remember me handsomely in his will, it would be worth while; 
but this new favorite may stand in my way. If he does, I'll be 
revenged on him as sure as my name is Ulrica Bradley.” 

Here the area bell rang, and in a moment one of the house- 
maids entered Mrs. Bradley’s room. 

“There’s your nephew outside, ma’am, and wanting to see you.” 


2 


“Tell him to come in,’ and the housekeeper’s cold face became 


softer and pleasanter in aspect as a young man of twenty entered 
and greeted her carelessly. 

“How are you, aunt?” 

“Pretty well, Thomas,” she answered. “You haven’t been here 
for some time.” 

“No. I’ve had a lot of work to do. Nothing but work, work, 
all the time,” he grumbled. “I wish I was rich.” 

“You get through at six o’clock, don’t you?” 

Ves.” 

“Then you have your evenings to yourself.” 

“That isn’t much. A fellow wants a little fresh air.” 

“I hope you spend your evenings profitably, Thomas?” 

“I ain’t likely to go on many sprees, aunt, if that’s what you 
mean. I only get twelve dollars a week.” 

“T should think you might live on it.” 

“Starve, you mean. What’s twelve dollars to a young fellow 
like me when he’s got his board to pay, and has to dress like a 
gentleman ?” 

“You are not in debt, I hope, Thomas?” said Mrs, Bradley, 
uneasily. 

“T owe for the suit I have on, and I don’t know where I’m ta 
get the money to pay for it.” 

He was dressed in a flashy style, not unlike what is popularly 


- denominated a swell, His coarse features were disfigured with un- 
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healthy blotches, and his outward appearance was hardly such as 
to recommend him. But to him alone the cold heart of the 
housekeeper was warm. He was her sister’s son and her nearest 
relative. Her savings were destined for him, and in her attach- 
ment she was not conscious of his disagreeable characteristics. 
But, frugal and economical herself, she had been troubled by indi- 
cations of her nephew’s extravagance. She had occasionally given 
him a five-dollar bill to eke out what he termed his miserable pay, 
and now whenever he called he didn’t spare hints that he was 
out of pocket, and that a further gift would be acceptable. In- 
deed, the only tie that bound him to his aunt was a mercenary 
one. 

“The old girl has money,” he said to one of his companions, 
“and I must be attentive. I wish she wasn’t so confounded care- 
ful of it. I have to hint pretty hard before I can get a cent out 
of her.” 

But the housekeeper, sharp-sighted as she ordinarily was, did not 
detect the secret motive of such attention as she received from 
her nephew. She flattered herself that he really loved her, not 
suspecting that he was too selfish to love anybody but himself. 

“Thomas,” she said, with a sudden thought, “I may be able to 
help you to an increase of your income.” 

“I wish you would,” muttered Thomas. “I need it enough, 
What is it?” 

“Mr. Wharton needs somebody to read to him evenings. On 
my recommendation he might take you.” 

“Thank you, aunt, but I don’t see it. I don’t want to be worked 
to death. I work hard enough in the daytime without working 
evenings, too.” 

“But think, Thomas,” said his aunt, earnestly. “He is very 
rich. He might take a fancy to you and remember you in his 
will.” 

“I wish somebody would remember me in his will,” 

“Then try to pleasg him” 
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“Do you really think there’s any chance of the old boy’s doing 
something handsome for me?” 

“That depends on yourself. You must try to please him.” 

“Well, I must do something. What’ll he give?” 

“I don’t know yet. In fact, there’s another reading to him just 
now.” 

“Then there’s no chance for me.” 

“Listen to me. Its a boy he’s picked up in the streets, quite 
unsuited for the place. Hes a cash-boy at Gilbert & Mack’s. 
Why, thats where you are,” she added, with sudden recollection. 

“A cash-boy from my own place? Whats his name?” 

“Fowler, I believe.” 

“I know him—he’s lately come. How did he get in with the 
old man?” 

“Mr. Wharton fell in the street, and he happened to be near, 
and helped him home. So he was invited to dinner, and I have 
just learned that he is engaged to read every evening.” 

“Then where’s the chance for me?” 

“You ought to be able to compete with a mere boy.” 

“I don’t know. Youll have to manage it, aunt.” 

“TIl see what I can do to-morrow. He ought to prefer my 
nephew to a strange boy, seeing I have been twenty years in his 
service. I’ll let you know as soon as I have accomplished any- 
thing.” 

“I don’t half like the idea of giving up my evenings. I don’t 
believe I can stand it.” 

“Tt is only for a little while, to get him interested in you.” 

“Maybe I might try it a week, and then tell him my health was 
failing, and get him to do something else for me.” 

“At any rate, the first thing must be to become acquainted.” 

Thomas now withdrew, for he did not enjoy spending an even- 
ing with his aunt, the richer by five dollars, half of which was 
spent before the evening closed at a neighboring billiard saloon. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE HOUSEKEEPER SCHEMING. 


Tf Mrs. Bradley had been wiser, she would have felt less con- 
fident of her nephew’s producing a favorable impression upon Mr, 
Wharton. But she didn’t look upon him with the eyes of the 
world, and fancied him far more attractive than he was. She 
would not mind having her place as reader taken, provided it were 
taken by Thomas. So she resolved to open the subject at the 
breakfast table. i ; 


Mr. Wharton expected to find her still under the influeňce of 
the feeling which she had betrayed the previous evening, and was 
agreeably surprised to find her more social and agreeable than 
usual. He did not know that she had a purpose to serve. By 
and by, she introduced the subject she had in mind. 

“I didn’t know, Mr. Wharton,” she commenced, “that you in- 
tended to engage a reader.” 

“Nor did I propose to do so till last evening.” , 

“I think—you'll excuse me for saying so—that you will find 
that boy too young to suit you.” 

“I don’t think so. He reads very clearly and distinctly.” 

Mrs. Bradley shrugged her shoulders. 

“If I had known you thought of engaging a reader, I would 
have asked you a favor.” 

“What favor, Mrs. Bradley? I need not say, of course, that I 
like to obey you when I can.” $ 

“I would have asked you to engage my nephew.” 


“Indeed, I was not aware that you had a nephew in the city.. 


“He has not been here long; he came here from Cincinnati,” 
“Ts he a boy?” 
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“No; he is a young man. He was twenty years old last June. 
Poor fellow, he finds it hard to get along,” and the housekeeper 
sighed sympathetically. 

“Ts he unfavorably situated?” 

“He has a place as salesman.” 

“With what firm?” 

“Gilbert & Mack.” 

“Why, that is the same firm that employs my young friend.” 

“Tndeed !” 

“Tt is a good firm.” 

“Perhaps it is, but my poot nephew receives a very small 
salary. He finds it very hard to get along.” 

“What is his salary?” 

“I don’t exactly know,” the housekeeper said in hesitation, for 
it was her own private opinion that her nephew ought to live on 
it, and she thought it possible Mr. Wharton might think the same. 
“Tt is small, however.” 

“Your nephew is young. He will be promoted if he serves 
his employers well.” 

“Thomas would have been glad to read to you in the evening, 
sir,’ said Mrs. Bradley, commencing the attack. “He is older 
than the boy you have engaged, and I think would suit you 
better.” 

“But for my present engagement, I might have taken him,” said 
Mr. Wharton, politely. 

“Fave you engaged that boy for any length of time?” 


“No; but it is understood that he will stay while I need him, 
and he continues to suit me. I have a favorable opinion of him.” 
Mrs. Bradley coughed in mute protest. 


“Besides,” continued Mr. Wharton, “he needs the pay. He re- 
ceives but three dollars a week as a cash-boy, and has a sister to 


support, as well as himself.” 
“I am sorry,” she said, in an jnjured tone, “P hope you'll ex- 
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cuse my mentioning it, but I took the liberty, having been for 
twenty years in your employ.” 

“To be sure! You were quite right,” said her employer, kindly. 
“Perhaps I may be able to do something for your nephew, though 
not that. Tell him to come and see me some time.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the housekeeper, with an air of forced 
resignation. 

She was glad, however, to have obtained so much. She would 
introduce her nephew, hoping he would favorably impress a man 
who might, if he pleased, be of essential service to him. 

There was one question she wanted to determine, and that 
was the amount of compensation received by Frank. She did 
not like to inquire directly from Mr. Wharton, but resolved to 
gain the information from our hero. Some evenings later, she 
had an opportunity. Mr. Wharton had an engagement, and asked 
her to tell Frank, when he arrived, that he was released from 
duty. Instead of this, she received him in the library herself. 

“Probably Mr. Wharton will not be at home this evening,” she 
said. “If he does not return in half an hour, you need not 


wait.” 


She took up her work, seated in Mr. Wharton’s usual place, 
and Frank remained ready for duty. 


“Mr. Wharton tells me you have a sister,” she said. 

SYespatia’atne. 

“Who is dependent upon you for support?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“You must find it hard work to provide for her as well as 
yourself.” 

“I do, or, rather, I did till I came here.” 


“How much does Mr. Wharton pay you?” she asked, in an in- 
different tone. 


“Five dollars a week,” answered Frank, having no excuse for 
declining to answer, 
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This was twice as much as Mrs, Bradley anticipated, and it 
did not please her. 

“Why couldn’t he have paid me that extra when I used to read 
to him?” she thought. “You are lucky to get such a chance,” 
she said, 

“Yes, ma’am; it is more than I earn, I know, but it is a great 
help to me.” 

“And how much do you get as cash-boy? I believe you are a 
cash-boy.” 

“Three dollars a week.” 

“So that you actually receive nearly twice as much for a couple 
of hours in the evening as for the whole day.” 

She spoke as if Frank were quite wrong to receive it, and he 
colored and felt unpleasant, but he only answered: 

“Yes, maam” 

“What a pity Thomas can’t have this chance?” she thought. 

She remained silent till Frank felt uncomfortable. 

“Shan’t I read to you, Mrs. Bradley, till Mr. Wharton comes?” 
he asked. 

“No—or yes, if you like,” she answered, desirous of hearing 
how well he could read. 

Frank read clearly and distinctly, as she could not but ac- 
knowledge to herself, much as she was prejudiced against him, 
and it even crossed her mind that possibly her nephew would not 
have acquitted himself so well, but this only made her the 
more prejudiced against our hero, and the more desirous of 
ousting him from his position. 

When ıt was nine o’clock, she said: 

“You need not wait any longer. Mr. Wharton will not be 
home in time to hear you read.” 

“Good-evening, Mrs. Bradley,” said Frank. 

“Good-evening!” she responded, coldly. 


“That boy is in the way,” she said to herself, when she was 
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left alone. “He is in my way, and Tom’s way. I can see that 
he is artfully intriguing for Mr. Wharton’s favor, but I must 
checkmate him. It’s odd,” she resumed, after a pause, “but there 
is something in his face and voice that seem familiar to me, 
What is it?” 


CHAPTER XV. 
‘AN UNSATISFACTORY INTERVIEW. 


“How do, aunt?” said Thomas Bradley, carelessly, as he ens 
tered the housekeeper’s room. 

“Very well, thank you, Thomas. I am glad you are here. D 
have been wanting to see you.” 

“The old man isn’t going to do anything for me, is he?” 

“Flow can you expect it so soon? He doesn’t know you yet, 
How much do you think he pays the cash-boy that reads to him 
in the evening?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Five dollars a week.” 

Thomas shrugged his shoulders. 

“He won’t make his fortune.” 

“Tt seems to me it is a very handsome sum,” said the house 
keeper. “If you had it, it would raise your salary to seventeen 
dollars a week.” 

Again Thomas shrugged his shoulders. He was in debt nearly 
a hundred dollars*to a Broadway tailor, and five dollars a week 
did not seem very large. 

“T wouldn’t give up my evenings for that,” he said. 

“Tt isn’t so much the pay, Thomas, though that would be a help. 
He might take a fancy to you.” 

“That might pay better. When are you going to intro- 
duce me?” 

“This evening; that is, I will ask Mr. Wharton if he will 
see you.” 

“T shan’t know what to say to him. However, go ahead.” 

Mrs. Bradley entered the library, where Frank was engaged in 
reading aloud. 
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“Excuse my interruption,’ she said; “but my nephew las just 
called, and I should like to introduce him to you, if you will 
kindly receive him.” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Bradley,” said Mr. Wharton. “Bring him in.” 

The housekeeper left the room, but speedily reappeared, fol- 
lowed by her nephew, who seemed a little abashed. 

“My nephew, Thomas Bradley, Mr. Wharton,” said his aunt, 
by way of introduction. “You have often heard me speak of Mr. 
Wharton, Thomas.” 

“How do you do, sir?” said Thomas, awkwardly. 

“Pray take a seat, Mr. Bradley. Your aunt has been long a 
member of my family. I am glad to see a nephew of hers, I be- 
lieve you are a salesman at Gilbert & Mack’s?” 

ENES inne 

“Then you must know my young friend here?” pointing to 
Frank. 

“How are you, Cash?” said Thomas, laughing, under the im- 
pression that he had said something smart. 

“Very well, Mr. Bradley,” answered Frank, quietly. 

“You see, that’s all the name we call ’em in the store,” said 
Thomas. “There was a good joke the other day. Old lady from 
the country came in, and after a while she said to me: 

“How many children that Mrs. Cash must have, and all 
about of a size. Haw! haw!” 

Mr. Wharton smiled, but could not help thinking: 

“How poorly this young man compares with my young friend. 
Still, as he is Mrs. Bradley’s nephew, I must be polite to him.” 

“Are there many cash-boys in your establishment, Mr. Brad- 
ley?” 

“About a dozen. Ain’t there, Fowler?” 

“T believe so, Mr. Bradley.” 

“Gilbert & Mack do a good business, I should judge.” 

“Yes, they do; but that doesn’t do us poor salesmen much 
good. We get just enough to keep soul and body together” 
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“I am sorry to hear it,’ said Mr. Wharton, privately thinking 
it rather bad taste in his visitor to introduce such a topic at so 
early a stage in their acquaintance. 

“Why, sir,” said Thomas, gaining confidence, “all they pay me 
is twelve dollars a week. How can they expect a fellow to live 
on that?” 

“T began my career about your age,” said Mr. Wharton, “or per- 
haps a little younger, and had to live on but six dollars a week.” 

Thomas shrugged his shoulders. 

“Didn’t you come near starving?” he asked. 

“On the contrary, I saved a little every week.” 

“T can’t,” said Thomas, a little discomfited. “Why, it takes 
half that to dress decently.” 

Mr. Wharton glanced quietly at the rather loud and flashy 
dress worn by his visitor, but only said: 

“A small salary, of course, makes economy necessary.” 

“But when a fellow knows he earns a good deal more than he 
gets, he doesn’t feel like starving himself just that his em- 
ployers may grow rich.” 

“Of course, if he can better himself they cannot object.” 

“That’s just what I want to do,” said Thomas; “but I expect 
I need influence to help me to something better. That’s a good 
hint,” thought he. 

“I was telling Thomas,” said the housekeeper, “that you had 
kindly expressed a desire to be of service to him. Five dollars a 
week more”—she looked pointedly at Frank as she spoke—“would 
be a great help to him.” 

“T am not now in active business,” said Mr. Wharton, “and 
of course have not the opportunities I formerly had for helping 
young men, but I will bear your case in mind, Mr. Bradley.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Thomas. “I am sure I earn a thousand 


dollars a year.” 
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“I think, Thomas,” said Mrs. Bradley, “we won't intrude on 
Mr. Wharton longer this evening. When he finds something for 
you he will tell me.” 

“All right, aunt. Good-night, Mr. Wharton. Good-night, 
Cash,” said Thomas, chuckling anew at the old joke. 

“Well, aunt,” said he, when they were once more in the house- 
keeper’s room, “do you think the old gentleman will do anything 
for me?” 

“I hope so; but I am not sure, Thomas, whether you were not 
too familiar.” 

“Why shouldn’t I be? Ain’t I as good as he is, barring the 
money?” 

“You spoke of money too quick.” 


“Its my way to come to business. Of course, a woman can’t 
understand it; she wants to palaver half an hour first. But Mr. 
Wharton used to be a man of business, and he will under- 
stand me.” f 


“I wish you were his reader, instead of that boy.” 


“Well, I don’t. I wouldn’t want to be mewed up in that room 
with the old man every night. I should get tired to death of it.” 

“You would have a chance to get him interested in you. That 
boy is artful; he is doing all he can to win Mr. Wharton’s favor. 
He is the one you have most reason to dread.” 

“Do you think so, aunt?” 

“Yes; I am sure of it.” 

“Do you think he will do me any harm?” 

“T think he will injure your chances.” 

“Egad! if I thought that, I’d wring the young rascal’s neck.” 

“There’s a better way, Thomas.” 

“What is that?” 

“Can’t you get him dismissed from Gilbert & Mack’s?” 

“How?” 


“I don’t know; you can tell better than I.” 


; 
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“T haven’t enough influence with the firm.” 

“Suppose they thought him dishonest?” 

“They'd give him the sack, of course.” 

“Can’t you make them think so, Thomas?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Then make it your business to find out.” 

“T suppose you know what good it’s going to do, aunt, but I 
don’t. He’s got his place here with the old man.” 

“Tf Mr. Wharton hears that he is disgraced, and has lost his 
situation, he will probably discharge him, too.” 

“That’s so; I didn’t think of that.” 

“And then you'll have a clear field.” 

“Perhaps so; I suppose yeu know best.” 

“Do as I tell you, and I will manage the rest.” 

“All right. I need your help enough. To-night, for instance, 
I’m regularly cleaned out. Haven’t got but twenty-five cents to 
my name.” 

“Tt seems to me, Thomas,” said his aunt, with a troubled look, 
“you are always out of money.” 

“How can I help it, aunt, with my miserable salary? A fellow 
can’t live respectably on twelve dollars a week.” 

“TIl give you five dollars, Thomas, but you must remember that 
I am not made of money. My wages are small.” 

“You ought to have a good nest-egg laid aside, aunt.” 

“T’ve got something, Thomas, and when I die, it’ll be yours.” 

“I hope I shan’t have to wait too long,” thought Thomas, but 
he did not give utterance to the thought. 

“How have you got your money invested, aunt?” he asked. 

“Tt’s in two savings banks.” 

“You can’t get much interest there. I can invest it for you so 
you'll make eight per cent.” 

“What do you know about investments, Thomas?” asked the 
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housekeeper, shrewdly. “You haven’t got any money invested, 
have you?” 

“Not much, but I’m in with a young broker in Wall Street, 
and he puts me up to a good thing occasionally.” 

“The savings banks are good enough for me,” said Mrs. Brads 
ley. “Come again, Thomas, and don’t forget what I have said.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
JOHN WADE. 


A tall man, with a sallow complexion, and heavily-bearded 
face, stood on the deck of a Cunard steamer, only a few miles dis- 
tant from New York harbor. 

“It’s three years since I have seen America,” he said to himself, 
thoughtfully. “I suppose I ought to feel a patriotic fervor about 
setting foot once more on my native shore, but I don’t believe in 
nonsense. I would be content to live in Europe all my life, if my 
uncle’s fortune were once in my possession. I am his sole heir, 
but he persists in holding on to his money bags, and limits me to 
a paltry three thousand a year. I must see if I can’t induce him to 
give me a good, round sum on account—fifty thousand, at the 
least—and then I can wait a little more patiently till he drops off.” 

He pulled out a cigar, as he formed this resolution, and began 
to pace the deck thoughtfully. 

“When shall we reach port, captain?” he asked, as he passed 
that officer in the course of his promenade. 

“In four hours, I think, Mr. Wade.” 

‘Do you think I can land to-night?” 

“We shall get in too late for the custom house examination to 
take place this evening, but that won’t prevent your landing.” 

“T shan’t give the custom house people much trouble. If I can 
land this evening, I shall. I am tired of being rocked in the 
cradle of the deep.” 

“T suppose you will enjoy a good bed on shore better.” 

Here the conversation closed. The captain’s duties called him 
to another part of the vessel, and the passenger with whom he 
had spoken resumed his walk. 

“So this is my birthday,” he said to himself. “Thirty-five years 
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old to-day. Half my life gone, and I am still a dependent on my 
uncle’s bounty. Suppose he should throw me off—leave me out 
in the cold—where should I be? With expensive tastes, with no 
profession, I shudder to think what would become of me. It is 
lucky there is no one to step between me and the inheritance. 
Tf he should find the boy—but no, there is no chance of that. I 
have taken good care of that. By the way, I must look him up 
soon—cautiously, of course—and see what has become of him. 
He will grow up a laborer or mechanic, and die without a knowl- 
edge of his birth, while I fill his place and enjoy his inheritance. 
That is as it should be. Never having been used to luxury, he 
will never know what he has lost. I wonder how the old man 
is now? He must be close upon seventy. He can’t last much 
longer. Patience, patience! By the time I am forty I should 
possess his estate, and then I can take my proper place in the 
world.” 

At six o’clock the vessel reached the Quarantine. Most of the 
passengers decided to remain on board one night more, but John 
Wade was impatient, and, leaving his trunks, obtained a small 
boat, and soon touched the shore. 

“Shall I go to the Astor House for the night, or go up at once 
to my uncle’s house?” he said to himself. 


It did not take long to decide. He was eager to see his uncle, 


not from any affectionate interest in his welfare, but that he -. 


might survey him with the eyes of sordid calculation, and esti- 
mate the probable number of years which separated him from his 
expected inheritance. 

There had been some delay in leaving the steamer, as there 
always is. It was nearly eight when John Wade landed in the 
city. It was half-past eight when he stood on the steps of his 
uncle’s residence and rang the bell. 

That residence is well known to us. It was the house where 
Frank was at that very moment engaged in reading to Mr. Whar- 
ton, for Mr. Wharton was John Wade’s uncle. 


l 
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“Ts my uncle—is Mr. Wharton—at home?” he asked of the 
servant who answered the bell. 

“Yes, sit.” a 

“I am his nephew, just arrived from Europe. Let him know 
that I am here, and would like to see him.” 

The servant, who had never before seen him, having only been 
six months in the house, regarded him with some curiosity, and 
then went to do his bidding. 

“My nephew arrived!” exclaimed Mr. Wharton, in surprise. 
“Why, he never let me know he was coming.” 

“Will you see him, sir?” 

“To be sure! Bring him in at once.” 

“My dear uncle!” exclaimed John Wade, with effusion, for he 
was a politic man, and could act when it suited his interest to do 
so, “I am so glad to see you. How is your health?” 

“I am getting older every day, John.” 

“You don’t look a day older, sir,” said John, who did not be- 
lieve what he said, for he could plainly see that his uncle had 
grown older since he last saw him. 

“You think so, John, but I feel it. I can feel the approaches 
of age and its infirmities. But your coming is a surprise. You 
did not write that you intended sailing.” 

“T formed the determination very suddenly, sir.” 

“Were you tired of Europe?” 

“No; but I wanted to see you, sir. Remember, we had not met 
for three years, and that is a long time, considering how near 
we are to each other.” 

“And you really took so long a journey for my sake, John?” 
asked the old gentleman, with a smile of pleasure. 

EVES SIT S 

“Thank you, John,” said his uncle, pressing his nephew’s hand. 
“T am glad you think so much of me. As you say, we are near 
to each other, and we ought to feel drawn together. Did you 


have a pleasant voyage?” 
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“Rather rough, sir.” 

“You have had no supper, of course? If you will ring the bell, 
the housekeeper will see that some is got ready for you.” 

“Is Mrs. Bradley still in your employ, uncle?” 

“Yes, John. I am so used to her that I sheuldn’t know how to 
get along without her. She has been twenty years in my house.” 

“T thought it was as long as that. I can remember her from 
a boy.” 

“How old are you now, John?” 

“Thirty-five, uncle. I, too, am growing old.” 

“T didn’t think you were as old, John. Not that it seems old to 
me. When you are seventy, you will look upon that as young.” 

Hitherto John Wade had been so occupied with his uncle that 
he had not observed Frank. But at this moment our hero 
coughed, involuntarily, and John Wade looked at him. He seemed 
to be singularly affected. He started perceptibly, and his sallow 
face blanched, as his eager eyes were fixed upon the boy’s face. 

“Good heavens!” he muttered to himself. “Who is that boy? 
How comes he here?” 

Frank noticed his intent gaze, and wondered at it, but Mr. 
Wharton’s eyesight was defective, and he did not perceive his 
nephew’s excitement. 


“I see you have a young visitor, uncle,” said John Wade, burning 
with anxious curiosity, and determined at once to satisfy it. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Wharton, with a kindly smile. “He is a 
very constant visitor, eh, Frank >” 

“Yes, sir,” said our hero, smiling in turn. 

“He spends all his evenings with me,” said Mr. Wharton. 

“What do you mean, sir?” demanded John Wade, with sudden 
Suspicion and fear. “He seems very young company for——” 


“For a man of my years,” said Mr. Wharton, finishing the sen- 
tence. “You are right, John. But, you see, my eyes are weak, 
and I cannot use them for reading in the evening, so it occurred 
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to me to engage a reader. Otherwise, the time would have hung 
heavily on my hands.” 

“Very true,” said his nephew, who had by this time recovered 
his self-possession. He was not sure whether his temporary ex- 
citement had been noticed by his uncle, and though he wished 
to inquire the name of the boy whose appearance had so power- 
fully impressed him, he determined not to do so at present. What 
information he sought he preferred to obtain from the house- 
keeper, whom he should see in a few moments. He turned away 
from Frank, therefore, with ostentatious indifference, and began 
to speak with his uncle on other topics. 

Meanwhile, Frank’s attention had been drawn to the visitor. It 
was natural, since, as he gathered, he was a nephew of his em- 
ployer. But the interest was deepened when he saw how John 
Wade was affected by the sight of him. 

“He seemed surprised, as if he had seen me somewhere before, 
and recognized me,” thought Frank, “but I don’t remember him. 
If I had seen his face before, I think I should remember it.” 

Not that the face pleased him. There are some persons whom 
we instinctively dislike or fear, though we cannot explain why. 
So it was in the present case. Though John Wade was the 
nephew of a man whom he had every reason to like, Frank could 
not disguise from himself that he did not like him. Nay, more, 
he felt a vague and inexplicable dislike, and an undefined pre- 
sentiment that this man whom he now saw, as he thought, for 


the first time, would some time work him harm. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
TWO CONSPIRATORS. 


“Don’t come out, uncle,” said John Wade, when summoned ta 
tea by the housekeeper. “Mrs. Bradley and I are going to have a 
chat by ourselves, and I will soon return.” 

“Very well, John. Then I will hear a little more reading while 
you are at tea.” 

“By all means, uncle. I place myself in your charge, Mrs. 
Bradley.” 

John Wade’s object in dispensing with his uncle’s presence will 
readily be understood. He wished to ask questions which could 
not have been asked before Mr. Wharton. 

“You are looking thin, Mr. John,” said Mrs. Bradley. 

“Am I thinner than usual? I never was very corpulent, you 
know. How is my uncles health? He says he is well.” 

“He is pretty well, but he isn’t as young as he was.” 

“Do you see any evidences of declining strength?” asked the 
nephew, with interest. 

“What do you think, yourself, Mr. John? You have not seen 
. him for three years.” 

“I think he looks older,” said he, slowly. 

“Yes, I can see it myself.” 

“But that is not surprising—at his age. He is seventy, 
isn’t he?” 

“Not quite. He is sixty-nine.” 

“His father died at seventy-one.” 

Yess 

“But that is no reason why my uncle should not live till eighty. 
I hope he will.” 

“We all hope so,” said the housekeeper; but she knew, while 
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she spoke, that if, as she supposed, Mr. Wharton’s will contained 
a generous legacy for her, his death would not afflict her much. 
She suspected also that John Wade was waiting impatiently for 
his uncle’s death, that he might enter upon his inheritance. Still, 
their little social fictions must be kept up, and so both expressed 
a desire for his continued life, though neither was deceived as 
to the other’s real feeling on the subject. 

“By the way, Mrs. Bradley,” said John Wade, leading the way 
to the subject in which he was interested, “how came my uncle to 
engage that boy to read to him? It’s rather an odd freak, 
isn’t it?” 

“He was led into it, sir,” said the housekeeper, with emphasis. 

“How do you mean? Who led him?” 

“The boy himself. Hes an artful and designing fellow, you 
may rely upon it.” 

“She doesn’t like him. Good!” secretly commented John Wade, 

“Whats his name?” 

“Frank Fowler.” 

“Fowler!” repeated her companion, suddenly setting down the 
cup which he was lifting to his lips. “Is his name Fowler?” he 
repeated, with a startled expression. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered the housekeeper, rather surprised at his 
manner. “You don’t know anything about him, do you?” 

“Oh, no,” said John Wade, recovering his composure. “He is 
a perfect stranger to me; but I once knew a man of that name, 
and a precious rascal he was. When you mentioned his name, I 
thought he might be a son of this man.” 

“Very likely,” said Mrs. Bradley, quite ready to believe any- 
thing ill of Frank’s father. 

“Does he say his father is alive?” 

“No; he is dead, and his mother, too, so the boy says.” 

“You havent told me how my uncle fell in with him?” 

“Tt was an accident. Your uncle fell in getting out of a 
Broadway stage, and this boy happened to be near, and seeing that 
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Mr. Wade was a rich gentleman, he helped him home, and was 
invited in. Then he told him some story about his poverty, and 
so worked upon your uncle’s feelings that he hired him to read to 
him at five dollars a week.” 

“How long ago was this?” 

“Only a few weeks.” 

“Ts this all the boy does?” 

“No; he is cash-boy in a large store on Broadway. He is em- 
ployed there all day, and he is here only in the evenings.” 

“Does my uncle seem attached to him?” asked- John, thought- 
fully. 

“He’s getting fond of him, I should say. The other day he 
asked me if I didn’t think it would be a good thing to take him 
into the house and give him a room. I suppose the boy put it 
into his head.” 

“No doubt. What did you say?” 

“T opposed it. I said the boy needed to be at the store early, 
and we didn’t have breakfast early enough. Besides, I told him 
that a boy would be a great deal of trouble in the family.” 

“You did right, Mrs. Bradley. What did my uncle say?” 

“He hinted about taking him from the store and letting him go 
to school. The next thing would be his adopting him. The fact 
is, Mr. John, the boy is so artful that he knows just how to man- 
age your uncle. No doubt he put the idea into Mr. Wharton’s 
head, and he may do it yet.” 

“Does my uncle give any reason for the fancy he has taken 
to the boy?” demanded John, desirous of satisfying himself on 
one subject which gave him anxiety. 

“Yes,” said the housekeeper. “He has taken it into his head 
that the boy resembles your cousin, George, who died abroad. 
You were with him, I believe?” 

“Yes, I was with him. My uncle thinks the boy looks like 
George?” said John Wade, looking very much disturbed. 

“Yes; and the worst of it is, there is a resemblance. When I 
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first saw the boy, I was reminded of some one. I could not tell 
whom, but when your uncle mentioned it, I could see who he 
looked like.” 

“Ts the resemblance strong? I took very little notice of him.” 

“You can look for yourself, when you go back.” 

“What else did my uncle say? ‘Tell me all.” 

“He said: ‘What would I give, Mrs. Bradley, if I had such a 
grandson? If George’s boy had lived, he would have been about 
Frank’s age.’ And then he sighed, and grew thoughtful, Mr. 
John,’ continued the housekeeper, leaning over the table and 
lowering her voice. “I might as well speak plainly. You’re my 
master’s heir, or ought to be; but if this artful boy stays here 
long, there’s no knowing what your uncle may be influenced to 
do. If he gets into his dotage, he may come to adopt him, and 
leave the property away from you. You won’t be offended with 
me for my plain speaking?” 

“Offended, my good friend?” said John Wade. “On the con- 
trary, I thank you heartily. I believe you are quite right. The 
danger exists, and we must guard against it. I see you don’t like 
the boy.” 

“No, I don’t. He’s separated your uncle and me. Before he 
came, I used to spend my evenings in the library, and read to 
your uncle. Now that boy is engaged, and I see very little of 
him. I am asked into the library, but I don’t feel at home there, 
now that I have nothing to do.” 

“T see; you have reason to complain.” 

“Besides, when I found your uncle wanted a reader, I asked 
him to take my nephew, who is a salesman in the very same 
store where that boy is a cash-boy, but although I’ve been twenty 
years in this house, I could not get him to grant the favor, which 
he granted to that boy, whom he never met till a few weeks 
ago.” 

Mrs. Bradley spoke rapidly and bitterly, perceiving that her 
listener sympathized with her. She wanted to enlist John on her 
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side, knowing that his position already gave him large influence 
with Mr. Wharton, and that he was likely to be a man of wealth 
when the uncle died. 

“Mrs. Bradley, I sympathize with you,” said her companion, 
“This boy is evidently working against us both. You have been 
twenty years in my uncle’s service. He ought to remember you 
handsomely in his will.” 

“He ought, Mr. John. I have worn out the best part of my life 
in his service.” 

“If I inherit the property, as is my right, your services shall be 
remembered,” said John Wade, emphatically. 

“Thank you, Mr. John,” said the gratified housekeeper. It was 
a great deal, she thought, to be in with the future heir. 

“That secures her help,” thought John, in his turn. “She will 
now work hard for me. When the time comes, I can do as much 
or as little for her as I please.” 

“Of course, we must work together against this interloper, who 
appears to have gained a dangerous influence over my uncle.” 

“You can depend upon me, Mr. John,” said Mrs. Bradley. 

“I am sure of it. Now, is there any way that has occurred to 
you by which that influence can be lessened?” 

“I thought—you know, my nephew works in the same store 
with him—if he could manage to make Gilbert & Mack think him 
dishonest, that would lose him his situation, and your uncle would 
be turned against him.” 

“Tt won’t do, Mrs. Bradley,” said John Wade, shaking his head. 
“My uncle would take his part. Leave it to me. I will think it 
over, and tell you my plan. But my uncle will wonder at my ap- 
petite. I must go back to the library. We will speak of this 
subject again.” 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
A FALSE FRIEND. 


When John Wade re-entered the library, Frank was reading, 
but Mr. Wharton stopped him. 

“That will do, Frank,” he said. “As I have not seen my 
nephew for a long time, I shall not require you to read any 
longer. You can go, if you like.” 

Frank bowed, and bidding the two good-evening, left the room. 

“That is an excellent boy, John,” said the old gentleman, as the 
door closed upon our hero, 

“How did you fall in with him?” asked John, not for informa- 
tion, but to draw out his uncle, and ascertain what he had to fear. 
Mr. Wharton told the story with which the reader is already 
familiar. 

“You don’t know anything of his antecedents, I suppose?” said 
John, carelessly. 

“Only what he told me. His father and mother are dead, and 
he is obliged to support himself and his sister.” 

“T suppose his story is to be relied upon?” 

“Surely, you don’t doubt it!” said Mr. Wharton, almost indig- 
nantly. 

“Pardon me, uncle. I may be naturally suspicious, but I have 
seen a great deal of knavery in the world.” 

“T never should suspect Frank,” said his uncle, emphatically. 
“He is an excellent boy.” 

“I dare say he is,” said John, with apparent indifference. “Do 
you object to a cigar?” 

“Not at all. I don’t smoke myself, but I don’t mind others 
smoking.” 

“Thank you, uncle. Then I'll light a cigar.” 
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“Did you notice anything familiar in Frank’s expression ?” 
asked Mr. Wharton, to whom the subject seemed interesting. 

“Now for it!” thought John. x 

“I don’t know. I didn’t observe him very closely.” 

“He looks very much as poor George did at his age.” 

“I don’t know but he does—a little,’ assented John Wade, 
from motives of policy; “but, then, boys of that age are very apt 
to look alike.” 

“I don’t know about that, but whenever I look at Frank, I think 
of George. If George’s boy had lived, I think he would have 
looked like Frank.” 

“Perhaps so.” 

“I suppose that is why I have felt more closely drawn to the 
boy. I proposed to Mrs. Bradley that the boy should have a room 
here, but she did not favor it. I think she is prejudiced against 
him.” 

“Probably she is afraid he would be some trouble. It is lucky 
I am not that boy, or she might object to me,” said John Wade, 
laughing. 

“If George’s boy had lived, he would be about Frank’s age. It 
would have been a great comfort to me to superintend his educa- 
tion, and watch him grow up. I could not have wished him to be 
more gentlemanly or promising than my young reader.” 

“Decidedly, that boy is in my way,” said John Wade to himself. 
“T must manage to get rid of him, and that speedily, or my in- 
fatuated uncle will be adopting him.” 

“Of what disease did George’s boy die, John?” asked Mr. 
Wharton. 

“A sudden fever.” 

“And you stayed with him till the last?” 

“Yes. I watched by his sickbed, uncle, for your sake and his.” 

“T was at Havana at the time.” 

“Ves.” 


“T wish I could have seen him before he died.” 
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“T hoped he would live long enough for that, uncle, but the poor 
boy’s strength was soon exhausted. I think his constitution was 
delicate.” 

“And I returned only to find both son and grandson gone. I 
had only the sad satisfaction of seeing his grave.” 

“Yes, he was buried in the family lot at Greenwood, five days 
before you reached home.” 

“When I see men of my own age, surrounded by children and 
grandchildren, it makes me almost envious,” said Mr. Wharton, 
sadly. “I always liked young life. It made me feel young again, 
I declare to you, John, since that boy has been with me, I have 
felt happier and more cheerful than for years.” 

“Tt is lucky I came home as I did,” thought John Wade. “My 
interests imperatively required it.” 

“You have been too much alone, uncle,” he said. “No wonder 
you were lonely. I blame myself for remaining away so long. 
While I was selfishly enjoying myself in Europe, you were living 
solitary here.” 

“Don’t blame yourself, John,” said his uncle, kindly. “You are 
young, and it was only natural that you should forget how I felt. 
When I was at your age, [ was immersed in business, and had 
no time to be lonely.” 

“At any rate, uncle, I will try now to relieve your loneliness 
somewhat. I shall settle down for a while in New York.” 

“I am glad to hear it, John. Between you and my young 
friend, Frank, I shall not be in danger of ennui.” 

“That boy again!” muttered John to himself. “I begin to hate 
the young cub, but I mustn’t show it. My first work must be to 
separate him from my uncle. That will require consideration. I 
wonder whether the boy knows that he is not Fowler’s son? I 
must find out. If he does, and should happen to mention it in 
my uncle’s presence, it might awaken suspicions in his mind. I 
must interview the boy, and find out what I can. To enlist his 
confidence, I must assume a friendly manner.” 
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In furtherance of this determination, John Wade greeted our 
hero very cordially the next evening, when they met, a little to 
Frank’s surprise. 

“My uncle tells me you have relieved his solitude,” he said. “T 
am very glad to see him taking an interest in young society. You 
read very well.” 

“Thank you, sit.” 

“There is nothing the matter with my eyes, but I am lazy 
enough to prefer being read to this evening, rather than to read, 
so with your permission, uncle, I will remain here during the 
reading.” 

“Certainly, John,” said Mr. Wharton, with a pleased smile. “It 
will be more social.” 

When the reading terminated, John Wade said, carelessly: 

“T believe, uncle, I will go out for a walk. I think I shall be 
better for it. In what direction are you going, Frank?” 

“Down Sixth Avenue, sir.” 

“Very good; I will walk along with you. It will be pleasanter 
than walking alone; that is, unless you are going to ride.” 

“No, sir; I generally walk.” 

“All right, then. Shall you be up, uncle, when I return?” 

“Very likely, John.” 

“Don’t sit up for me. When I go out, I never know how 
long I stay.” 

“Consult your own pleasure, John. I shall go to bed in an 
hour, and you may wish to be out longer.” 

“Good-night, then.” 

“Good-night.” 

Frank and his companion descended to the front steps, and 
walked toward Sixth Avenue. 

“My uncle tells me you have a sister to support,” said John 
Wade, opening the conversation. 
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“Yes, sir. She is two years younger.” 
“Ts she in the city?” 


“No, sir; she is in the country town where my mother died. 
I think she is better off there than in the city. She is boarding 
with some friends of mine.” 


“No doubt you are right. You are too young to have the 
charge of a young sister in a city like this, even if you had the 
time,” 

“Very true, sir. Grace would be left alone a good deal of the 
time, as I am all day in a store, and in the evening read to Mr. 
Wharton.” 

“Does your sister resemble you?” asked John Wade. 

It was a question with a purpose. 

“No, sir; but that is not surprising, for——’ 

Our hero stopped short. He was just about to reveal the secret 
which he had learned from Mrs. Fowlet on her deathbed. He 
checked himself, but his companion quickly asked: 

“Why is it not surprising?” 

Frank hesitated. 

“You were about to assign some reason.” 

“Tt is a secret,’ said our hero, slowly; “that is, it has been a 
secret, but I don’t know why I should conceal it. Grace is not 
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my sister.” 

“Not your sister!” repeated John Wade, quickly. “Who is she, 
then?” 

“She is Mrs. Fowler’s daughter, but I am not her son. I will 
tell you the story.” 

That story, which Frank told as briefly as possible, need not be 
repeated. John Wade listened to it with secret alarm. The boy 
knew, then, that there was a mystery attending his parentage. 
Suppose Mr. Wharton should learn this, and connect it with 
Frank’s strong resemblance.to his dead son? The mere sup- 
position filled him with dismay. 
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“It is a strange story,” he said. “You are quite sure Mrs 
Fowler was not wandering in mind?” 

“I am perfectly sure of it,” said Frank, almost indignantly. 

“Do you not feel a strong desire to learn your true parentage?” 

“Yes, sir. I think I shall learn some day.” 

“What makes you thing so?” 

“I don’t know, but I feel as if I should some day meet the man 
who gave me into Mrs. Fowler’s charge.” 

“You have met him, but it is lucky you don’t suspect it,” 
thought John Wade. 

“I-am glad you told me this story,” said he, aloud. “It is quite 
romantic. I may be able to help you in your search. But let me 
advise you to tell no one else at present. No doubt there are 
parties interested in keeping the secret of your birth from you. 
You must move cautiously, and your chance of solving the mys- 
tery will be improved.” 

“Thank you, sir. I will follow your advice.” 

“T was mistaken in him,” thought Frank. “I disliked him at 
first, but he seems inclined to be my friend.” 

“I must act, and at once,” thought John Wade, in his turn, 
“That boy knows too much. He is dangerous.” 
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CHAPTER XIX, 


s‘ 
LEFT ALONE. 


When Frank reached his lodging, he found Jasper waiting up 
for him. He looked thoughtful, so much so that Frank noticed it. 

“Has anything happened, Jasper?” he asked. 

“What makes you ask?” 

“You look as if you had something on your mind.” 

“You have guessed right. I have.” 

pista secret?” 

“Oh, no; I intended to tell you. Read that letter.” 

He drew from his pocket a letter, which Frank took from his 
hands. 


“It is from an uncle of mine in Ohio, who is proprietor of a 


weekly newspaper. He is getting old, and finds the work too 


much for him. He offers me a thousand dollars a year if I will 
come out and relieve him.” 

“That’s a good offer, Jasper.” 

“So it is. It’s considerably more than I get here, and it will 
be less expensive living there, also.” 

“T suppose you will accept it?” 

“Tt is for my interest to do so. Probably my uncle will, after a 
while, surrender the whole establishment to me. But there are 
two things that make me hesitate.” 

“What are they, Jasper?” 

“T don’t like to leave New York, and I don’t like to leave you.” 

“I shall be sorry to part with you, Jasper. It will seem very 
lonely, but I think you ought to go. It is a good chance, and if 
you refuse it, you may not get such another.” 

“Very true, Frank. That’s just what I have been saying to 
myself, But I couldn’t make up my mind.” 
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“Vou had better accept.” 

“Then I will, on one condition. You will write to me somes 
times?” 

“With pleasure, Jasper. Perhaps you would like to engage me 
as New York correspondent of your paper?” 

“A good idea, Frank. Will you accept?” 

Frank shook his head. 

“I am not qualified,’ he said. “Wait a few years, and I may 
like to try it. When must you go?” 

“My uncle wants me to come on at once. I think I will start 
Monday.” 

“Then I shall have to find a new room.” 

“Why?” 

“T can’t pay three dollars a week.” 

“Mrs. Blake says you may have it for a dollar and a half till you 
can find a roommate. I asked her, thinking it possible I might 
go. I wanted to consult you first.” 

“How much I shall miss you, Jasper!” 

“T hope you will. But you have found good friends now, and 
you won’t need me so much.” 

“Yes, I am doing pretty well, but at first it looked doubtful if 
T could make my way.” 

“A boy like you is sure to make his way. You have a stout 
heart, and are willing to work faithfully. That’s the secret.” 

“I hope I shall succeed,” said Frank, thoughtfully. “Every- 
thing looks bright at present, but somehow, Jasper, I can’t explain 
why, I have a presentiment that something is going to happen.” 

“Something happens every day.” 

“I mean some ill luck.” 

“Don’t encourage such a thought, Frank. It'll be time enough 
to trouble yourself about ill luck when it comes.” 

“You are right, Jasper, and I will follow your advice.” 

Jasper saw no reason to change his determination, and on Mon- 
day morning, having settled up his affairs in the city, he started 
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on his journey to Ohio. Frank was unable to accompany him to 
the depot, as he desired, on account of the necessity of being at 
the store. When he had said good-by to his roommate, and re- 
alized that he must come home to an empty room, he could not 
help feeling lonely. But his spirit was hopeful and elastic, and 
he looked forward to the early letter which his friend had prom- 
ised to write. 

Thus, at a critical point in his fortunes, when two persons were 
planning to injure him, he lost the presence and help of a valued 
friend. 

Hitherto Frank had met no one from his country home since 
his arrival in the city, but on the same day that Jasper left him, 
while in the store, his attention was drawn to a familiar face, 
Tom Pinkerton, elaborately dressed, entered the store, with a 
strut of self-complacence, and the general air of one who felt 
himself to be of some consequence. 

“Look at that country swell,” said another cash-boy to Frank. 

Turning in the direction indicated, Frank recognized Tom. 
Forgetting for the moment that Tom and he were not on cordial 
terms, and glad to see a familiar face, Frank darted forward and 
held out his hand. 

“Why, Tom Pinkerton, when did you come to town?” he 
asked. 

Tom was rather surprised, so much so that he came near taking 
the outstretched hand, but remembering in time his superior so= 
cial position, he said, condescendingly: 

“Is that you, Fowler?” 

“Yes; how are all the folks at home?” 

“What particlular folks do you refer to?” asked Tom. 

“How are all the fellows? Hows the baseball club? Have 
you seen my sister, Grace, lately?” 

“T haven’t had the honor,” said Tom, superciliously; “as to the 
club, I’ve left it.” 
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“Why did you leave?” asked Frank, in surprise. “You were 
the one that proposed getting it up.” 

“IL know it, but I didn’t like the way they managed it, so 
I left.’ 

The true reason of Tom’s leaving the club was that he had 
fully expected to be elected captain on Frank’s departure from the 
town, but in this expectation he had been disappointed. This 
was to much for Tom to stand, and he indignantly tendered his 
resignation in consequence, under the vague impression that the 
club couldn’t get along without him, and would be compelled to 
beg him to return. To his great disgust, it continued to prosper, 
and had not only not made any overtures to him, but had seemed 
quite contented to leave him out in the cold. It was Tom’s de- 
cided opinion that republics were ungrateful. 

“What do you do in this store?” asked Tom, in turn, 

“T am a cash-boy.” 

“What do you have to do?” 

“When an article has been sold I take the money to the desk 
and bring back the right change.” 


“Tt isn’t much of a position,” 


said Tom, contemptuously. 

“That is true. I hope to get something better by and by.” 

“How much pay do you get?” 

Frank was of opinion that this was none of Tom’s business. It 
would be hardly polite to say so, however, and he refrained, an- 
Swering with some hesitation: 

“Three dollars a week.” 

“Only three dollars a week!” repeated Tom, scornfully. 

“Thatisrall:?? 

“I should think you would starve on that.” 

“That isn’t all I carn,” 

“Why isn’t it?” 

“T work in the evening.” 

“Where? In the store?” 


“No; I read aloud to a rich gentleman, whose eyes are weak.” 
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“What does he pay you?” 

Frank was more ready to answer this question, as he liked to 
have Tom understand that he was doing pretty well, after all. 

“He pays me five dollars a week,” he answered. 

“What! more than you get here?” asked Tom, in surprise. 

“Ves? 

Tom was disappointed to hear this. He would prefer to have 
found his rival, as he considered him, struggling hard for a 
living. Our hero saw the state of his feelings, and this led him 
to say, significantly: 

“That’s better than going to the poorhouse, isn’t it?” 

“You may have to go there yet,” said Tom, ungraciously. 

“Not while I have health and strength. Of course it is pos- 
sible that any one may have to go there.” 

“Any one in your position.” 

“Or in yours,” said Frank, somewhat provoked by the other’s 
want of manners. 

“What do you mean by that?” asked Tom, quickly. ‘What do 
you mean by mentioning me and the poorhouse together? Do 
you mean to insult me?” 

“T never insult any one,” said Frank. “But your father is 
liable to lose his property, I suppose.” 

“When he does Pll let you know,” said Tom, loftily. “I ex- 
pect to come to New York myself soon to go into business. But I 
wouldn’t be a cash-boy; it’s a low position.” 

“I’m sorry you think so,” said Frank, quietly. “Of course you 
can do better. Perhaps you'll begin by being president of a 
bank.” 

Tom was about to make an indignant reply, when the nearest 
salesman tapped the counter and called out “Cash,” a summons 
which our hero felt obliged to obey. But for its being in the 
slack time of the day he would not have had an opportunity of 
talking with Tom so long, 


CHAPTER XX, 


` THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


“Uncle,” said John Wade, “you spoke of inviting Frank Fowler 
to occupy a room in the house. Why don’t you do it? It would 
be more convenient to you, and a very good chance for him.” l 

“I should like it,’ said Mr. Wharton, “but Mrs. Bradley did 
not seem to regard it favorably when I suggested it.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Bradley is unused to boys, and she is afraid he 
would give her trouble. Ill undertake to bring her around.” 

“I wish you would, John. I don’t think Frank would give any 
trouble, and it would enliven the house to have a boy here. Be- 
sides, he reminds me of George, as I told you the other day.” 

“I am not likely to forget that,” said John Wade to himself, “I 
can assure you.” 

“I agree with you, uncle,” he said, aloud. “He does remind me 
a little of George. At any rate he seems like a well-conducted 
boy, and I don’t believe he would be any trouble.” 

Mr, Wharton was pleased with John’s apparent desire to please 
him. 

“It does John credit,” he said to himself. “He is above feeling 
any petty jealousy of Frank.” 

But the guileless old man was far from understanding the depth 
of his nephew’s duplicity. He little understood the motive that 
actuated him in the proposal to introduce our young hero into 
the house. 

“Well, Mrs. Bradley, what do you think I have done?” asked 
John, entering the housekeeper’s room directly after his inter- 
view with his uncle. 


“I don’t know, Mr. John,” she answered, looking up with 
curiosity, 
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“I have asked him to give that boy a room in the house.” 

“You don’t mean it!” exclaimed Mrs. Bradley, in dismay. 

pyes do? 

“Are you carried away with him as well as your uncle?” 

“Not quite. The fact is, I have a motive in what I am doing”? 

“I can’t understand it,” said the housekeeper, dubiously. 

“Then TIl tell you.” 

He bent over and whispered in her ear. 

Her countenance cleared, and the puzzled look was succeeded 
by one of comprehension. 

“What do you think of that?” he asked, triumphantly. 

“Oh, what a head you’ve got, Mr. John,” she said, admiringly. 
“T never should have thought of that.” 

“You see, our purpose is to convince my uncle that he is un- 
worthy of his favor. At present that would be rather difficult, 
but once get him into the house and we shall have no trouble.” 

“T understand.” 

“T have agreed to bring you around to favor the plan, as my 
uncle said you were opposed to it. I will report that I have 
succeeded.” 

“Certainly, Mr. John.” 

“After this boy is out of the way, my uncle may be brought to 
feel an interest in your nephew. At present he has no thought 


for any one but Frank Fowler.” 
In due time John Wade announced to his uncle that the house- 


keeper had withdrawn her objections to his plan. 

“Then I’ll tell him to-night,” said Mr. Wharton, brightening up. 

“T think it would be a good plan. Of course it will be an ob- 
ject for the boy to save him room rent. Besides, he will take 
breakfast and dinner here. That will enable him to save up most 
of his salary.” 

“So it will, John. How thoughtful you are.” 


“And what an innocent, unsuspecting old simpleton you are!” 
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thought his irreverent nephew, “to suppose me carried away by 
this artful boy to the same extent as yourself.” 

“I am glad Mrs. Bradley, that you don’t object to Frank’s 
having a room here,” said Mr. Wharton, kindly, when he met the 
housekeeper. 

“Don’t mention it, sir. As soon as Mr. John mentioned that it 
would be agreeable to you I was quite in favor of it, sir.” 

“I don’t think he will give you much trouble, Mrs. Bradley.” 

“I am quite sure he won't. He seems a very quiet boy.” 

“Very quiet and gentlemanly. I am getting quite attached to_ 
him.” 

Mrs. Bradley’s brows contracted a little, but Mr. Wharton did 
not observe it. To avoid assenting to his praise of a boy she dis- 
liked, she asked: 

“In what room shall I put him, Mr. Wharton?” 

“I leave that to your judgment, Mrs. Bradley. Of course T 
want him to be comfortable.” 

“Certainly, sir; you can rely upon me. I will put him in the 
small back room on the third floor. It is a very nice room.” 

“I think that will do capitally.” 

This conversation took place on Monday, the very day that 
Jasper left the city for his new Western home. 

“Tt will be rather lonely coming home now,” thought Frank, 
“Jasper has always been up when I got back. Now I shall re- 
turn to an empty room.” 

Shortly after he entered the library that evening Mr. Wharton 
made the proposal. It was something Frank had never dreamed 
of, but the great advantage of such an arrangement struck him at 
once. It would add considerably to the value of his weekly in- 
come, and enable him even to lay by two or three dollars a week. 

“You are very kind, Mr. Wharton,” he said. “I never thought 
of such a thing.” 

“I hope it will be agreeable to you, Frank.” 

“It will be very agreeable to me, sir, especially as the friend 
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that I have been rooming with has just left the city, and will not 
return, and I should not be sure of getting any one else that I 
should like.” 

“Then it is settled that you are to come. You can choose your 
own time for coming.” 

“T will come to-morrow, sir.” 

“Very well,’ said Mr. Wharton, with satisfaction. 

“I ought to mention,” said the old gentleman, “that this ar- 
rangement was suggested by my nephew. I had thought of it, to 
be sure, but nothing would have been done if he had not recom- 
mended it to me.” 

Frank was not a little surprised by this information. John 
Wade had always been polite to him, but for some reason which 
he could not define to himself he was not attracted toward his 
patron’s nephew. He had an instinctive sense of repulsion—an 
instinct which is often a safer guide than reason. Yet this man 
had been instrumental in conferring a great favor upon him. 

“I ought to like him,” thought Frank. “I will if I can, for he 
has shown himself my friend.” 

But even to himself he acknowledged that it would require 
an effort. 

There was another thing that excited our hero’s surprise. The 
housekeeper had always treated him coolly, and he had a glimpse 
of the reason. He saw that his favor with Mr. Wharton had ex- 
cited her jealousy. Yet, when she entered the room, and the old 
gentleman announced our hero’s acceptance of the invitation, she 
smiled, and said, quite cordially: 

“I am glad to hear it. I will try to make him comfortable.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Bradley,” said Frank. 

“How suspicious I have been!” he said, in self-reproach. “I 
thought she did not like to have me here, and now she seems 
glad that I am coming to the house. I will try to show her that 
I am grateful.” 
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John Wade did not enter the library till the reading was nearly 
over. 

“Well,” he said, pleasantly, “has your young friend accepted 
the invitation?” 

“Yes, John. I told him that it was you that suggested it.” 

“What made you mention such a trifle, uncle? I thought both 
you and he would like it. That was my reason.” 

“T thank you very much, at any rate, Mr. Wade,” said Frank. 

“Tt isn’t worth mentioning. I may as well say frankly that I 
was thinking more of my uncle than of you in suggesting it.” _ 

“You are always considerate of me, John,” said Mr. Wharton, 
gratefully. 

“T ought to be, uncle. You are my nearest relative.” 

“True, John; I shan’t forget that.” 

He said this in a significant tone, which caused John’s heart 
to exult in anticipation over the large inheritance which, con- 
sidering his uncle’s age, would be likely soon to come to him. But 
he pretended not to notice the special meaning, and only to under- 
stand it as an assurance of affection. 

“How soon are you coming to us, Frank?” inquired John, 

“To-morrow, if I can get ready, Mr. Wade.” 

“That is right. The sooner the better. This is a large house, 
and there is plenty of room. No wonder my uncle feels lonely at 
times. You will make it more cheerful for him.” 


“T will try to.” 

Five minutes later John Wade entered the housekeeper’s room. 

“Tt’s all right, Mrs. Bradley,” he said. “The fish nibbles at 
the bait.” 

“What a clever manager you are, Mr. John!” said Mrs. Bradley, 
admiringly. 

John Wade laughed. 


“It reminds one of a song the children sing,” he said, “This is 
the way it goes: 
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“Will you walk into my parlor? 
Said the spider to the fly; 
“Tis the prettiest little parlor 
That ever you did spy.’ ” 


“You are the spider in this case, Mr. John,” said the house- 
keeper, smiling. 

“I will divide that honor with you, Mrs. Bradley,” he answered, 
bowing. 

Then both laughed. It was a laugh that boded mischief to our 
young hero. 


CHAPTER XXL 
SPREADING THE SNARE, 


The next day, by special favor, Frank got off from the store 
two hours earlier than usual. He bought at a Sixth Avenue base- 
ment store a small, second-hand trunk for two dollars, feeling 
that he ought to possess one now that he was about to have so 
stylish a boarding place. Then, as to the expense, he would more — 
than save that amount the first week. He packed his scanty ward- 
robe into the trunk, which, small as it was, he was unable to fill, 
and had it carried to Mr. Wharton’s house. 

He asked to see Mrs. Bradley, and she came to the door. 

“T am glad to see you,” she said, graciously. “You may leave 
your trunk in the hall, and I will have it carried up by the serv- 
ants. But if you will follow me, I will show you at once which is 
to be your room.” 

“Thank you,” said Frank, and he followed the housekeeper up 
the handsome staircase, which contrasted so strongly with that of 
the humble boarding house from which he had come, and even 
now he found it hard to believe that he, a poor boy, who had so 
narrowly escaped a country poorhouse, was really to make his 
home in such a stately dwelling. 

“This is to be your room,” said the housekeeper, opening the 


door of a small chamber on the third floor. “Mr. Wade occupies 
the next room.” 


“Thank you.” 


“You will find everything convenient, I hope. If not, let me 
know.” 


“Tt looks very nice and comfortable,” said Frank, looking about 
him with satisfaction. 


There was a soft carpet on the floor, and a few handsomely 
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framed engravings on the wall; the furniture was of black wal- 
nut, while crimson curtains shaded the window. 

“I suppose the little vagabond never saw such a fine chamber 
before,” said the housekeeper to herself. “He ought to be 
satisfied. It seems like casting pearls before swine; but there’s 
one good thing about it—it won’t last long. He had better make 
much of it while he has the chance.” 

She left the room, and five minutes later our hero’s modest 
trunk was brought up and deposited in the room. 

“Thank you,” said Frank, politely, to the serving-boy who 
brought it up. “I am sorry to give you so much trouble.” 

“No trouble in life,” said the boy, won by his politeness. “Shure 
it isn’t heavy.” ; 

“No,” said Frank, smiling; “I haven’t got clothes enough to fill 
a large trunk.” 

“Shure he doesn’t put on any airs,” thought the boy. “Mrs. 
Bradley says he’s only a cash-boy that the master’s took a fancy 
to, but he’s a gintleman, anyhow.” 

Thus by a kind word Frank won favor with Pat Ferguson, and, 
though his position was but an humble one, even his good will 
was not to be despised. 

Mr. Wharton looked pleased when our young hero presented 
himself in the dining-room at the dinner hour. 

“You are welcome, my young friend,” he said, cordially. “It 
will make the house livelier to see a young face. It will make 
us feel younger, eh, Mrs. Bradley?” 

“You are quite right, sir,’ said the housekeeper, doing all she 
could to speak in the same tone. 

“Where are you going to put Frank?” 

“On this side of the table, just opposite Mr. John.” 

“Very well. That will be your place hereafter, Frank. How 
was business to-day?” 

“Pretty lively, sir.” 

“And you had a good deal of running around to do?” 
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Yes nsir? 

“Doesn’t it tire you being on your feet all day?” 

“It did at first, sir, but I am getting used to it.” 

“You ought to have a better position than cash-boy, Frank.” 

“Tt will come in good time, sir, I think. Thanks to your kind- 
ness I can afford to wait.” 

“To be sure; it isn’t as if you depended entirely on your wages.” 

ENO, Sin 

“What do you hear from your sister?” n 

“Thank you, sir, she is very well.” Ss 

“By and by you must take a little trip to your old home and 
give her a surprise visit.” 

“T should like that very much, sir,” said Frank, his eyes 
sparkling with pleasure at the mere anticipation. 

Here John Wade came in. He glanced significantly at the 
housekeeper as he saw our hero at the table. Then he went 
around and shook hands with him. 

“T am glad to see you here,” he said. “Uncle, that fills out 
the table.” 

“Yes, John,” said Mr. Wharton, with satisfaction. 

It is not necessary to detail the conversation that ensued. Noth- 
ing was said which led Frank to suspect that his presence gave 
dissatisfaction to any one present. Both Mrs. Bradley and John 
Wade were polite and cordial, for both had the ability of dis- 
guising their real feelings, and poor Frank had not the slightest 
suspicion that two out of the three persons who sat with him at 
the table were dangerous enemies—and all the more dangerous 
because their real designs were covered by a cloak of affected 
friendship. 

That evening Frank read to Mr. Wharton as usual. 

When nine o’clock came he said: 

“You won't have quite so far to walk this evening as usual.” 

“No, sir, only upstairs.” 


“You need not read aloud any more, but if you see any books 
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in my library which you would like to read to yourself you may 
do so. In fact, Frank, you must consider yourself one of the 
family, and act as freely as if you were at home.” 

“How kind you are to me, Mr. Wharton,” said Frank. 

“There isn’t much credit in that, my boy,” said the old gentle- 
man. “I am old enough to be your grandfather, and——” 

John Wade, who was present, hurriedly interrupted his uncle 
by asking him some question suggested by the news of the day. 
He didn’t fancy the manner in which Mr. Wharton was speak- 
ing, and feared he might be tempted to speak of his lost grand- 
son, and thus possibly elicit Frank’s story. Such a confidence 
would, he felt, be dangerous. His plan succeeded. His uncle’s 
attention was diverted, and he did not again return to his con- 
versation with Frank. 

The next morning, after Frank had left the house for his daily 
task, John Wade entered the housekeeper’s room. 

“That boy is out of the way now, Mrs. Bradley,” he said. “You 
had better see if you have a key that will unlock his trunk.” 

“All right, Mr. John. I was thinking so myself.” 

“Tt is too early, of course, to carry out the plan we have in 
view, but we may as well be prepared.” 

“You are quite right, Mr. John. I will go up at once. Is your 
uncle in the house?” 

“No; he has gone out for his regular morning walk, so we need 
fear no interruption.” 

The two conspirators went upstairs, and together entered 
Frank’s room. 

“There is his trunk,” said the housekeeper. “It is not very 
large.” 

“Tt is large enough for a boy in his position in life. Now 
where are your keys?” 

Mrs. Bradley brought out a large bunch of keys, and suc= 
cessively tried them, but one after another failed to open it. 
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“Thats awkward,” said John Wade. “What’s the trouble with 
the keys?” 

“They are all too large, except one, and that one is too small.” 

“Stay a moment. I have a few keys in my pocket. One may 
possibly answer.” 

The housekeeper kneeled down, and made trial of John Wade’s 
keys, The last one was successful. The cover was lifted, and the 
contents were disclosed. But they were hardly worth examining. 
Our young hero’s wardrobe was very limited, and the small trunk 
was scarcely more than half full. However, neither John~sor 
Mrs. Bradley seemed particularly interested in the articles, for 
after turning them over they locked the trunk once more. 

“So far good,” said John Wade. “We have found the means 
of opening the trunk when we please. That is sufficient for the 
present.” 

“When do you mean to carry out your plan, Mr. John?” 

“Two weeks from this time my uncle is obliged to go to 
Washington for a few days on business. While he is gone we 
will spring the trap, and when he comes back he will find the 
boy gone in disgrace. Well make short work of him.” 

“It’s a good plan. It can’t fail,” said Mrs. Bradley, with 
satisfaction. 

They left the chamber, unaware that there had been a witness 
to a part of their proceedings. When the housekeeper was try- 
ing her own keys, Susan, the housemaid, going upstairs, caught 
sight of her through a gap in the partly open door, and also 
caught a glimpse of John Wade. 

“What are they about?” thought she. “What are they doing 
with Mr. Frank’s trunk?” 

But Susan was discreet, and felt that it would not be prudent to 


be caught in the position of a spy. She crept softly upstairs, and 
neither of the two conspirators heard her, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
SPRINGING THE TRAP. 


“T am going to give you a few days’ vacation, Frank,” said 
Mr. Wharton, a fortnight later. 

Frank looked up inquiringly. 

“T am called to Washington on business. However, you have 
got to feel at home here now.” 

“Ob ves Sa 

“And Mrs. Bradley will see that you are comfortable.” 

“I am sure of that, sir,” said Frank, politely, for this conversa- 
tion took place at the breakfast table, at which the housekeeper 
was present. 

“Let your mind be at ease, Mr. Wharton,” she said. “All will 
go on as usual, but we shall be very glad to see you back, shan’t 
we, Mr. John?” 

“We shall miss you very much, uncle,” said the nephew, hypo- 
critically; “but don’t let that call you back any sooner. Stay 
as long as your business requires it.” 

“T shall be glad to get back, John,” said Mr. Wharton, gratified 
to find that he was likely to be missed. “I don’t enjoy living in 
hotels. I shall enjoy my home all the more for my brief absence.” 

When Frank returned at night Mr. Wharton was already gone. 
John Wade and the housekeeper seated themselves in the 
library after dinner, and by their invitation our hero joined them. 
He found both unusually gracious and social. 

“By the way, Frank,” said John Wade, “did I ever show you 
this Russian leather pocketbook?” producing one from his pocket. 

“No, sir, I believe not.” 

“I bought it at Vienna, which is noted for its articles of Rus- 
sian leather.” 
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“It is very handsome, sir.” 

“So I think. By the way, you may like to look at my sleeve- 
buttons. They are of Venetian mosaic. I got them myself at 
Venice last year.” 

“They are very elegant. You must have enjoyed visiting sG 
many famous cities.” 

“Yes; it is very interesting. Would you like to go?” 

“Very much, sir, but I have very little hope of it.” 

“Why?” 

“It must cost a great deal of money.” 

“It is expensive, but you may be able to afford it some time— 

“I hope so,” but Frank’s tone showed that his hope was not a 
wery lively one. 

John Wade took up the evening paper, and Frank occupied him- 
self with a book from his patron’s library. After a while John 
threw down the paper, yawning, and said that he had an en- 
gagement. Nothing alse occurred that evening which merits 
record. 

Two days later Frank returned home in his usual spirits. Noth- 
ing told him that a great misfortune was impending over him. 
He had nothing on his conscience, and no reason to feel dis- 
' turbed. But at the table he was struck by a singular change in 
the manner of Mrs. Bradley and John Wade, who, of course, were 
the only other persons present. They spoke to him only on what 
it was absolutely necessary, and answered his questions in mono- 
syllables. 

Frank looked from one to the other in perplexity. What had 
happened. Were they displeased with him? This was what he 
asked himself. 

“Have you heard from Mr. Wharton?” he asked, it occurring 
to him suddenly that some accident might have happened the old 
gentleman. 


“I have,” answered John Wade, but he said no more. 
“Is he well?” 
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“Quite well.” 

After this Frank continued to eat in silence, waiting till they 
should choose to explain the mystery. That time came soon 
enough. 

“Will you step into the library a moment,” said John Wade, as 
they arose from the table. 

“Certainly, sir.” 

He followed John into the library, and Mrs. Bradley entered 
also. 

“Sit down there.” 

Frank flushed, for the manner of the other was something like 
that of a judge pronouncing sentence, but of course he obeyed. 

“Frank Fowler,” the enemy began, “do you remember my show- 
ing you two evenings since a pocketbook of Russia leather?” 

| “Yes, sir,’ answered our hero, in surprise. “You said you 
bought it at Vienna.” 

“Exactly. I also showed you some sleeve-buttons of Venetian 
mosaic, expensively mounted in gold. Do you remember?” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“You see he remembers, Mrs. Bradley,” said John Wade, turn- 
ing to the housekeeper. 

“T see he does.” 

“I don’t understand what all this is about,” said Frank, uneasily. 

“That pocketbook contained a considerable sum of money,” pur- 
stied his questioner. 4 i 

“I didn’t know anything about that.” 

“You probably supposed so.” 

“Will you tell me what you mean, Mr. Wade?” demanded 
Frank, impatiently. “I have answered your questions, but I can’t 
understand why you ask them.” 

“Perhaps you may suspect,” said Wade, sarcastically. 

“Tt looks as if you had lost them and suspected me of taking 
them.” 

| “He has guessed right the first time—eh, Mrs. Bradley?” 
h 
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“So it appears.” 

Frank started to his feet, flushed with indignation, and said, 
boldly: 

“You are entirely mistaken, Mr. Wade. I am not a thief. I 
never stole anything in my life.” 

“Tt is very easy to say that,” sneered John Wade. “It may be 
true,” 

“It is true,” said Frank, emphatically. “Why do you suspect 
me?” 

“You and Mrs, Bradley were the only persons present when 
I showed the articles, and I suppose you won’t pretend that she 
stole them?” A 

“No, sir; though she appears to agree with you that I am a 
thief. I never thought of accusing her.” 

“Mr. Wade,” said the housekeeper, “I feel that it is my duty 
to insist upon search being made in my room. It lies between 
this boy and myself, and though I know you don’t suspect me, I 
would rather you would search.” 

“Do you make the same offer?” asked John Wade, turning to 
Frank. 

“Yes, sir,” answered our hero, proudly. “I wish you to satisfy 
yourself that I am not a thief.” 

“If I find I am wrong, I am ready to apologize, but I fear 
the result. This morning I left the pocketbook and sleeve-but- 
tons on the bureau in my room when I came down to break- 
fast. I went out for a walk without thinking of them. When I 
returned I went to my room, and they were gone.” 


“It might have been one of the servants,’ suggested Mrs. - 


Bradley. 

“Tt might. If it turns out that my present suspicions are un- 
founded I shall look for them in that direction.” 

“Please examine my room first,” said the housekeeper. 

“I prefer to begin with Frank’s-room. If, as I suspect, he has 
taken the articles, there will be no need of looking further,” 


a 
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“If you will come to my room at once, Mr. Wade, you and Mrs. 
Bradley, I will hand you the key of my trunk.” 

He spoke with quiet dignity, as befitted one who felt conscious 
of his innocence. 

The two followed him upstairs, exulting wickedly in his dis- 
comfiture, which they had reason to foresee. 

“Of course I shall be only too glad to believe in your in- 
nocence,” said John, hypocritically. “I should be sorry to find 
that you have abused my uncle’s confidence.” 

“You need not fear it, sir,” said Frank, quietly. 

He handed his key to his artful enemy, and the latter, bending 
over, opened the trunk, which contained all our hero’s small pos- 
sessions. ‘There was nothing that looked suspicious at first sight. 
A small pile of clothes was visible, half filling the trunk, 

“T don’t see anything,” said John Wade. 

“Lift the clothes,” suggested the housekeeper. 

He raised the pile of clothes, and, to Frank’s dismay, disclosed 
the missing pocketbook and sleeve-buttons in the bottom of the 
trunk. 

“Look at this, Mrs. Bradley!” he exclaimed, in exultation. 
“What did I tell you?” 

“I can’t believe in such depravity!” murmured the house- 
keeper, piously. 

“What have you got to say for yourself now, you young vil- 
lain?” demanded John Wade, in a loud voice. 

Poor Frank was overwhelmed with surprise, and it was no 
wonder that his face flushed. 

“I don’t understand it,” he said, in a troubled tone. “I don’t 
know how the things came there.” 

“Vou can’t, eh? Well, I can give a pretty good guess.” 

“I didn’t put them there,” said Frank, more firmly. 

‘Do you still brazen it out, then?” 

“No, sir; but I deny having taken them.” 

“Probably they crept in themselves,” sneered John. 
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“Some one put them there,’ said Frank, pale, but resolutes 
“some wicked person, who wanted to get me into trouble.” 

“Take care!” said John Wade, in a low voice; “take care how 
you add to your crime by laying it to others! It’s a clear case, 
Mrs. Bradley.” 

“Ves, sir. How ever he could repay your poor uncle’s kind- 
ness so, I can’t think,” 

“I am not guilty—I say it again, Mrs. Bradley,” said our hero. 
“I don’t know who it is that wants to injure me, but I don’t be- 
lieve Mr. Wharton will condemn me.” 


“You shall not have the opportunity of imposing any longer— 


upon my poor uncle. I ought to give you over to the police.” 

“Don’t do that, Mr. John,” said the housekeeper, artfully in- 
terceding, as arranged beforehand. 

“Justice demands it, Mrs. Bradley.” 

“Send him away, and he may behave better in future.” 

“T am afraid it would not be right.” 

“Your uncle would prefer it, and it would be best to hush 
the matter up. He deserves punishment, no doubt, but he is 
young, and this may be his first offense.” 

“I am not so sure of that,” said John Wade, eying Frank, 
maliciously. “I dare say he is an old offender.” 

“You may say what you please, Mr. Wade,” retorted Frank, 
with spirit. “I see you are resolved to be against me, but it 
doesn’t alter the fact. I can’t explain how the things came in my 
trunk.” 

“Of course not,” sneered his enemy. 

“But,” continued Frank, firmly, “there are others, probably, who 
Cai 

“What do you mean by that, you young vagabond?” demanded 
John Wade, suspiciously. 

Frank looked at him intently. For the first time he suspected 


that there was a conspiracy against him, and that John Wade 
was in it. 
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“I mean what I say,” he asserted. “I am away all day, and 
nothing is easier than to open my trunk and put articles in, in 
order to throw suspicion on me.” 

“Mrs. Bradley,” said John Wade, “did you ever hear such out- 
rageous impertinence? Being convicted of stealing, the young 
rascal insinuates that we are in a plot to disgrace him.” 

“T never heard of such disgraceful conduct,’ chimed in the 
housekeeper. 

Frank looked quietly from one to the other, and his suspicion 
grew stronger. He did not choose to retract. 

“Look here, you rascal!” said John Wade, roughly. “I shall 
treat you better than you deserve. I won’t give you over to the 
police out of regard for my uncle, but you must leave this house 
and never set foot in it again. If I ever see you making the at- 
tempt I will give you in charge. As it is evening you may stay 
here till morning and breakfast with the servants. When you 
have found a boarding place you can send for your trunk. I ought 
not to be so easy with you, but I will strain a point.” 

“Tf I were guilty, or if I thought you really believed me guilty, 
I would thank you for this indulgence,” said Frank. “As it is, I 
have nothing to say except that I shall not breakfast here, but 
will pass the night and send for my trunk in the course of the 
day.” 

“You understand what I said about not coming here afterward.” 

“T understood.” 

“Tt will be the worse for you if you do.” 

John Wade and the housekeeper left the room, and our hero 
was left to realize the misfortune which had overwhelmed him. 
It was likely to prove serious, as it reduced him to his wages as 
cash-boy. 

“Will Mr. Wharton believe that I am a thief?” he asked him- 
self, sorrowfully. “I should care more for that than anything 
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CHAPTER XXIII, 
TURNED ADRIFT, 


Frank arose at an early hour the next morning and left the 
house. It was necessary for him to find a new home at once in 
order to be at the store in time. He bought a copy of the Sun 
and turned to the advertising columns. He saw a cheap room 


advertised near the one he had formerly occupied. Finding his—— 


way there he rang the bell. 

The door was opened by a slatternly-looking woman, who 
looked as if she had just got up. 

“I see by the Sun that you have a room to let,” said Frank. 

“Yes; do you want to see it now?” 

“T should like to.” 

“Tt isn’t in order. I didn’t expect any one so early.” 

“I had to come early, as I have to be at the store in an hour?” 

“Are you in a store?” 

“Ves; I am at Gilbert & Mack’s.” 

“I know the place. It is a large store,” said the woman, respect- 
fully. “Come upstairs and I will show you the room.” 

The room proved to be small, and by no means neat in appear- 
ance, but the rent was only a dollar and a quarter a week, and 
Frank felt that he could not afford to be particular, so he quickly 
closed the bargain. x 

“How soon do you wish to come?” asked his new landlady. 

“To-night.” 

“Can you pay something in advance, to secure the room?” 

“I will pay a week’s rent in advance,’ and Frank placed in 
ner hands the sum agreed upon. 

“The room shall be ready for you,” she said, with satisfaction, 
“whenever you choose to come.” 
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“My trunk will probably be here in the course of the day,” said 
Frank. “Will you have it put in the room?” 

“Certainly.” 

He next went to an express office, and left an order to have his 
trunk called for, and then got some breakfast at a restaurant. It 
was very different from the luxurious meal to which he had of 
late been accustomed, and his heart sank within him when he re- 
flected how much he had lost, and how different now was his 
situation. 

“I wish I had never gone there,” he thought. “I should have 
been happier.” 

But what troubled him most was, that his reputation was at 
the mercy of his unscrupulous enemy, as he was forced to regard 
John Wade. He could guess in what way he would be misrepre- 
sented to his kind patron, Mr. Wharton. It was hard that he 
was cut off from defending himself. He determined to write a 
letter to Mr. Wharton, and state the case as well as he could, 
denying utterly the truth of the charge which had been made 
against him. 

“He is so kind,” he thought; “he cannot wholly refuse to hear 
me.” 

This resolution being formed, he felt better, and turned his at- 
tention to his present duties. His place still remained, and he 
had some income. In this respect he was better off than thou- 
sands in the great city, who were out of work, and unable to earn 
anything. 

Frank presented himself at the store at the usual time. Though 
disturbed in mind, he discharged his duties with his customary 
fidelity. It was all the more necessary, now that he was deprived 
of other resources, that he should give satisfaction to Gilbert & 
Mack. 

Nothing of an unusual character occurred, and in the evening 
he repaired to his new boarding place. The room had been 
cleaned up a little, but it still looked dirty, and formed a very un- 
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favorable contrast with the luxurious room which he had occupied 
at Mr. Wharton’s. 

Frank sighed, and could not keep back a feeling of despon- 
dency. He felt lonely, too. In the whole great city there was not 
one man or woman whom he could call friend. At Mr. Wharton’s 
he had no such feeling. Mr. Wharton, he knew, liked him, and 
he had been treated cordially by John Wade and the housekeeper, 
though he now suspected that this cordiality was not real, but 
only assumed as a cloak to conceal their enmity. There was not 
one to whom he could speak of the injustice and wrong from 
which he was at present suffering. There was no one to sym- — 
pathize with him, and in such circumstances the heart craves 
sympathy. 

“I wish Jasper were here,” he thought. “It would seem very 
different to me then.” 

But Jasper was a thousand miles away, and there was no one 
to take his place. He was undoubtedly doing better than when in 
the city, and of this Frank was glad; but nevertheless he missed 
him. 

His trunk had already arrived, so there was nothing left to 
connect him with the home where for a brief time he had lived so 
happily. He was turned adrift, and must struggle hard to keep 
his head above water. Even in this humble way, it would cost 
all his salary to support himself, and how was he to pay his sis- 
ter’s board? As he was situated at Mr. Wharton’s there was no 
difficulty about it. He could not only pay that and his own ex- 
penses, but save money besides. Indeed, he had saved about 
twenty dollars, but a part of this was due for her board bill. It 
was evident that he must find something else to do in order to 
increase his income. 

“I can’t expect to find another Mr. Wharton,” he reflected, 
despondently. “There are not many who would pay me so well 
for a couple of hours’ service in the evening. I must make up 
my mind to something much less profitable. Some time God will 
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make my innocence clear, and I shall be repaid for this suffering, 
He will take care of me.” 

Mrs. Fowler was an humble Christian, and she had taught 
Frank to look up to Heaven for help and guidance. As her les- 
sons of trust came back to him he felt strengthened and encour- 
aged, and the future didn’t seem to him quite so dark. 

But his troubles were not yet over. 

The next day, about eleven o’clock in the forenoon, he was sur- 
prised at seeing Mrs, Bradley enter the store and thread her way 
to that part of the counter where her nephew was stationed. She 
darted one quick look at him, but gave him no sign of recognition, 
His heart sank within him, for he had a presentiment that her 
visit boded fresh evil to him, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
FROM BAD TO WORSE. 


Frank’s misgivings were not without good cause. The house- 
keeper’s call at the store was connected with him. How, will be 
understood from a conversation which took place that morning 
between her and John Wade. 

“It’s a relief to get that boy out of the house, Mrs. Bradley,” — 
he said at the breakfast table. F 

“That it is, Mr. John,” she replied. “But he’ll be trying to get 
back, take my word for it.” 

“He won’t dare to,” said John Wade, incredulously. “I told 
him if he came near the house I would give him up to the police.”, 

“I am afraid he will write to your uncle. He’s bold enough 
for anything.” 

“I didn’t think of that,” said John, thoughtfully. “Do you 
know his handwriting, Mrs. Bradley?” 

“T think I should know it.” 

“Then if any letters come which you know to be from him, 
keep them back from my uncle.” 

“What shall I do with them?” 

“Give them to me. I don’t want my uncle worried by his 
appeals.” 


“Your uncle seems to be very much attached to him. He may 
go to the store to see him.” 

“That is true. I should not like that. How shall we prevent 
it, that’s the question.” 

“Tf Gilbert & Mack knew that he was not honest they would 
discharge him.” 

“Exactly,” said John Wade; “and as probably he would be un- 
able to get another situation, he would be compelled to leave the 
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city, and we should get rid of him. I commend your shrewdness, 
Mrs. Bradley. Your plan is most excellent.” 

John Wade had more reasons than the housekeeper knew of 
for desiring the removal of our young hero from the city—rea- 
sons which the reader has probably guessed. There was a dark 
secret in his life connected with a wrong done in years past, from 
which he hoped some day to reap personal benefit. Uncon- 
sciously Frank Fowler stood in his way, and must be removed. 
Such was his determination. 

“I am going out this morning,” said the housekeeper. “I will 
make it in my way to call at Gilbert & Mack’s. My nephew is a 
salesman there, as I have told you. I will drop a word in his 
ear, and that will be enough to settle that boy’s hash.” 

“Your language is professional, Mrs. Bradley,” said John Wade, 
laughing, “but you shouldn’t allude to hash in an aristocratic 
household. I shall be glad to have you carry out your plan.” 


“I hope yov’ll speak to your uncle about my nephew, Mr. John. 
He gets very poor pay where he is.” 

“I won’t forget him,” said John, carelessly. 

In his heart he thought Thomas Bradley a very low, ob- 
trusive fellow, whom he felt by no means inclined to assist, but 
it was cheap to make promises. 

The reader understands now why Mrs. Bradley made a morn- 
ing call at Gilbert & Mack’s store. 

She knew at what part of the counter her nephew was stationed, 
and made her way thither at once. He did not at first recognize 
her, until she said: 

“Good-morning, Thomas.” 

“Good-morning, aunt. What brings you here this morning? 
Any good news for me? Has the old gentleman come around 
and concluded to do something handsome?” 

“Mr, Wharton is not in the city. He has gone to Washington.” 

“I wish he’d get me an office there. He ought to have some 
influence with the government.” 
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“That may come, Thomas, if you only have patience. In fact, 
Mr. John has promised to get something out of his uncle for you. 
But that isn’t what I came about this morning.” 

“Are you only out shopping, then?” said her nephew, disap- 
pointed. 

“No. You remember that boy who has been reading to Mt 
Wharton 2” 

“One of our cash-boys. Yes; there he is, just gone by.” 

“What do you think he’s done?” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure.” 

“Stolen Mr. John’s pocketbook and some jewelry belonging- 
to him.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Thomas, in real surprise. 

“We suspected him, and made him give up the key of his 
trunk. We found the articles under his clothes.” 

“Why, I thought he was a little saint. He never swears, or 
shirks work, like the other boys. The firm think highly of him.” 

“So did Mr. Wharton; but appearances are deceitful. He’s an 
artful young rascal, that’s what he is.” 

“What have you done about it? What does Mr. Wharton 
say?” 

“He’s away from home. He doesn’t know yet. Mr. John gave 
him a lecture, and ordered him to leave the house.” 

“Has he done it?” 

“Yes; he couldn’t help it.” 

“Does he admit that he took the things?” 


“No; he denied it as bold as brass, but it didn’t do him any 


good. There were the things in his trunk. He couldn’t get over 
that.” 


Thomas fastened a shrewd glance on his aunt’s face, for he 
suspected the truth. 


“So you’ve got rid of him?” he said. “What do you propose 
to do next?” 
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“Mr. John thinks your employers ought to know that he is 
a thief.” 

“Are you going to tell them?” 

“T want you to do it.” 

Thomas Bradley was far from being an estimable young man, 
but he was not without good qualities. He suspected that Frank 
had been wronged, and he did not care to interfere with his aunt’s 
plans. But when it came to deprive Frank of his humble situ- 
ation in the store, he could not help feeling an emotion of pity 
for the friendless boy. 

“Come, aunt,” he said, “that’s going too far. You’ve driven 
the poor devil out of the house. Be satisfied with that.” 

“He'll be trying to get back again if he stays in the city, and he 
will stay if he keeps his situation. Mr. John thinks Gilbert & 
Mack ought to be told.” 

“Then you must tell them yourself, aunt. I shan’t.” 

“Really, Thomas, you don’t seem to understand your own in- 
terests. If this boy is out of the way, you will stand a better 
chance of getting into favor with Mr. Wharton.” 

“T don’t want the boy to starve.” 

“He won’t; his friends live in the country, and he will go 
pack to them. He'll be better off there.” 

“Maybe so, but it’s rather dirty business. Pd rather you’d tell 
Mr. Gilbert yourself.” 

“Then introduce me to him, Thomas, and T11 do it.” 

“Follow me, aunt.” 

He led his aunt to the rear of the store, where Mr. Gilbert was 
standing. 

“Mr. Gilbert,” he said, “allow me to introduce my aunt, Mrs. 
Bradley.” 

The housekeeper was courteously received, and invited to be 
seated. She soon opened her business, and blackened poor 
Frank’s character as she had intended. 
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“Really, Mrs. Bradley, I am sorry to hear this,” said Mr. Gil- 
bert. “You think there is no doubt of the boy’s guilt?” 

“T am sorry to say that I have no doubt at all,” said the house- 
keeper, hypocritically. “It was a great shock to me, I can assure 
you, Mr. Gilbert.” 

“Had you observed anything in his conduct before that excited 
suspicion ?” 

“I had missed several things, but I was far from connecting 
Frank with their loss. ` Mr. Gilbert, he is a very artful boy.” 

_ “Mr. Mack and myself have had a very good opinion of him. 
He is faithful and prompt.” 

“T have no doubt of it. But what is all without honesty? Of 
course, sir you will retain him in your employ if you are willing 
to take the risk, but I thought it my duty to put you on your 
guard.” 

“I am obliged to you, Mrs. Bradley; though, as I said, I regret 
to find that my confidence in the boy has been misplaced.” 

“Then, sir, I won’t detain you any longer. Good-morning.” 

“Good-morning.” 

Mrs. Bradley swept out of the store triumphantly, casting one 
glance only at Frank. 

“I’ve settled his hash!” she thought. “I fancy his race is 
about run. He'll have to go back to the country.” 

Late in the afternoon, Frank was called to the cashier’s desk. 

“I am directed by Mr. Gilbert to say that your services will 
not be required after to-day,” he said. “Here are the week’s 
wages.” 

“Why am I discharged? What have I done?” demanded Frank, 
while his heart sank within him. 

“I don’t know. You must ask Mr. Gilbert. But it won’t do 
any good.” 

“I will speak to him, at any rate,” and Frank walked up to the 
senior partner, and addressed to him the same question. 

“Can you not guess?” asked Mr. Gilbert, sternly. 
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“I can guess that a false accusation has been brought against 
me,” said Frank. 

“A respectable lady has informed me that you are not honest. 
I regret it, for I have been pleased with your diligence. Of 
course, I cannot retain you in my employ.” 

“Mr, Gilbert,” said Frank, earnestly, “the charge is false.- Mrs. 
Bradley is my enemy, and wishes me harm. I don’t understand 
how the things came into my trunk, but I didn’t put them there.” 

“T hope you are innocent, but I must discharge you. Bus- 
iness is dull now, and I had decided to part with four of my cash- 
boys. I won’t pass judgment upon you, but you must go,” 

Frank bowed in sad silence, for he saw that further entreaty 
would be vain, and left the store more dispirited than at any mo- 
ment since he had been in the city. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
OUT OF WORK. 


Ten days Frank spent in fruitless efforts to obtain a place. 
Wherever he saw on a window, “Boy Wanted,” he called, but if 
there was still a vacancy he was always asked if he had worked 
elsewhere in the city. 


On answering, “at Gilbert & Mack’s,” the further question-was 


asked: “Why did you leave them?” 

He might have answered because trade was dull, but this he 
felt would be only evading the truth. So he said, frankly: “Be- 
cause an enemy made a false charge against me.” 

“Of what kind?” asked the merchant, suspiciously. 

“She accused me of stealing,’ answered Frank, flushing pain- 
fully. 

“And they believed the charge?” 

“They did not feel sure, but as they were intending to dis- 
charge four of their cash-boys, they included me in the number.” 

“Then they would not give you a recommendation ?” 

“T am afraid not,” said Frank, uncomfortably. 


“We can’t take you without a recommendation,” said the mer- 
chant, decidedly. “We can get plenty of boys who are well rec- 
ommended and have never incurred suspicion of dishonesty.” 

“But I am not dishonest,” said Frank, indignantly. 


“I do not judge or accuse you, but under the circumstances, I 
can’t take you.” 

This was the general answer which our hero’s application re- 
ceived. His own frankness stood in his way. Yet he never tried 
to conceal the real state of the case. It would have made him 
uncomfortable to obtain a place under false pretenses, 
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All this time his money steadily diminished. He perceived 
that he would soon be penniless. Evidently, something must be 
done. He formed two determinations. The first was to write to 
Mr. Wharton, who, he thought, must now have returned from 
Washington, asserting his innocence and appealing to him to see 
Gilbert & Mack, and re-establish him in their confidence. The 
second was, since he could not obtain a regular place, to frequent | 
the wharves and seek chances to carry bundles. In this way he 
might earn enough, with great economy, to pay for his board 
and lodging. 

One morning, the houskeeper entered the library, where John 
Wade sat, reading the daily papers. 


“Mr. John,” she said, holding out a letter, “here is a lettes 
from that boy. I expected he would write to your uncle.” 


“How do you know it is from him, Mrs. Bradley?” 
“I recognize the handwriting. I know his capital letters.” 
John Wade deliberately opened the letter. 


“We will see what the young scamp says, Mrs. Bradley,” he 
remarked. “It is best to guard against his lies. 

“The young beggar writes a very good hand,” he commented, 
“Sit down, Mrs. Bradley, and I will read the letter aloud.” 

It will be only necessary to quote the concluding sentences: 

“T hope, Mr. Wharton, you will not be influenced against me by 
what Mrs. Bradley and your nephew say. I don’t know why it 
is, but they are my enemies, though I have always treated them 
with respect. I am afraid they have a desire to injure me in your 
estimation. (“Confound his impudence!” ejaculated the reader.) 
If they had not been, they would have been content with driving 
me from your house, without also slandering me to my em- 
ployers, and inducing them to discharge me. (“That means you, 
Mrs. Bradley.”) Since I was discharged, I have tried very hard 
to get another place, but as I cannot bring a recommendation 
from Gilbert & Mack, I have everywhere been refused. I ask 
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you, Mr. Wharton, to consider my situation. Already my small 
supply of money is nearly gone, and I do not know how I am to 
pay my expenses. If it was any fault of mine that had brought 
me into this situation, I would not complain, but it seems hard to 
suffer when I am innocent. 

“TI do not ask to return to your house, Mr. Wharton, for it 
wouldn’t be pleasant, since your nephew and Mrs. Bradley dislike 
me, but I have a right to ask that the truth may be told to my 
employers, so that if they do not wish me to return to their 
service, they may, at least, be willing to give me a recommenda- 


tion that will give me a place elsewhere.’ ” 


“It is just the letter to work on the mind of your uncle, Mr. 
John,” said the housekeeper. “He was always soft-hearted.” | 


“He’s been uncommon soft about this boy,’ muttered John. 

“Of course, it isn’t best that Mr. Wharton should see the letter.” 

“Of course. J am not such a fool as to give it to him.” 

“But the boy may write another.” 

“Very likely he will. If he does, you must take possession, 
and bring it to me.” 

“T will if I can, Mr. John.” 

“There isn’t any difficulty, is there?” 

“Not now, while your uncle is away, but you know he some- 
times gets up early, and sees the letters before I do. I have 


known him to meet the postman in the street, and take the mail 
from him. So he might get hold of a letter.” 


“True,” said John Wade, thoughtfully. “I wish the boy were 
well out of the way.” 


“He will have to leave the city if he can’t get anything to do.” 


“Yes, but he may get something to do. He is just obstinate 
enough to stay in the city, because he knows he is not wanted 
here.” 


“Then what do you propose te do, Mr, John?” 
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“I don’t know yet; I must think it over. I must prevent the 
boy communicating with my uncle, if it is a possible thing. 
‘Strike while the iron is hot,’ I say.” 

“I think that is very judicious, Mr. John. I have no doubt 
you will know how to manage matters.” 

With this bit of flattery, which she knew would be acceptable, 
Mrs. Bradley left the room. 

“Yes,” said John Wade to himself, “I must think it over. I am 
playing for a high stake, and I must leave nothing undone that 
will promote my fortunes. This boy is more dangerous than 
Mrs. Bradley has any idea of. I am convinced that he is my 
cousin, and the rightful heir to my uncle’s property. But he must 
never know it. Strange that circumstances should have brought 
him into his own grandfather’s house. If I were inclined to be 
superstitious now, I might fancy that there was a Providence in 
it, or a fatality. But, thank Heaven! I am not so foolish. It 
is only chance, and I must overrule it, and crush my possible 
tival.” 

John Wade dressed himself for a walk, and drawing out a 
cigar, descended the steps of his uncle’s house into the street. 

“I can think up some plan as I walk,” he said. 

He reached Fifth Avenue, and walked slowly downtown. He 
was about opposite Twenty-eighth Street, when he came face to 
face with the subject of his thoughts. 


Frank had been lucky enough to get a bundle to carry, and that 
accounted for his presence on Fifth Avenue at that early hour. 


wmn 


“The devil is always near when you are thinking about him,” 
thought John. “I will stop and speak to the young rascal.” 

“Where are you going?” he demanded, sternly. 

Our hero looked up, for the first time aware of his enemy’s 
approach. 

“Mr. Wade!” he exclaimed, in surprise. 

“Did you hear my question? Where are you going?” 


« 
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“I don’t know that I am bound to answer your question,” an- 
swered Frank, quietly, “but I have no objection. I am going to 
Thirty-ninth Street with this bundle.” 

“Have you found a place, then?” asked John, disappointed. 

“No, sir; you and Mrs. Bradley have taken care that I should 
not, but I get a chance to run errands occasionally.” 


? continued 


“Hark you, boy! I have something to say to you,’ 
John Wade, harshly. “You have had the impudence to write to 
my uncle.” 

‘Did he receive the letter?” asked Frank, eagerly. 

“Tt came this morning.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Nothing that you would like to hear. He looks upon you ass 
a thief.” 

“Does he believe that I am a thief?” 

“He feels no doubt about it. He despises you now as much as 


he once liked you.” 


This touched Frank. He cared little for the good opinion of 
John Wade, but that his old friend and benefactor should think 
him unworthy of confidence, and a thief, was a bitter thought. 

“You have slandered me to him, Mr. Wade,” he said, angrily. 
“You might be in better business than accusing a poor boy 
falsely.” 


“You impudent young scamp! How dare you speak to me in 
that manner?” said John Wade, menacingly. “I have a great 
mind to have you arrested.” 


“Have you not injured me enough already? You have taken 
from me my best friend and my situation. That ought to satisfy 
you,” said Frank, bitterly. 


“Hark you, young man! I have had enough of your impu- 
dence. I will give you a bit of advice, which you will do well to 
follow. Leave this city for a place where you are not known, 
or I may feel disposed to shut you up on a charge of theft.” 
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“I shall not leave the city, Mr. Wade,” returned Frank, firmly. 
“T shall stay here, in spite of you,” and without waiting for an 


answer, he walked on. John Wade followed him with a venoms 


ous glance. 


“There is no other way,” he muttered. “I must crush him,” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
AN ACCOMPLICE FOUND, 


It has often been remarked that when we are bent on doing 
mischief, we have little trouble in securing an agent or accom- 
plice. This was, at all events, the case with John Wade. 

No sooner had he parted from our hero than he saw approach- 
ing him a dark, sinister-looking man, whom he had known years 
before, under circumstances which left no doubt as to his un- 
scrupulousness and want of principle. 


aes 


“Good-morning, Mr. Wade,” said the newcomer, obsequiously. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Graves. Are you busy just now?” 

“No, sir; I am out of employment. I have been unfortunate.” 

“Then I will give you a job. Do you see that boy?” said John 
Wade, rapidly. 

“The boy with a bundle?” asked the other. 

EVES 

“I see him.” s 

“I want you to follow him. Find out where he lives, and let 
me know this evening. Do you understand?” 

“I understand; but where do you live, Mr. Wade?” 

John Wade hastily scribbled his address on a card and handed 
it to him. 

“Don’t delay,” he said, hurriedly, “or he will escape you. Let 
me see you this evening.” 

“You may rely upon me, sir,’ answered Nathan Graves; and 
quickening his pace, he soon came within a hundred feet of our 
hero. 

He preserved this distance between them, not wishing to ex- 
cite suspicion in Frank’s mind, or allow him to suppose that he 
was watched. Such a suspicion, however, was not likely to occur 
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to the boy’s mind. Brought up in the country, he knew nothing 
of plots or conspiracies, and though he was aware of John Wade’s 
hostility, he supposed that he had nothing more to fear from 
him. 

After fulfilling his errand, he walked downtown again, but did 
not succeed in obtaining any further employment. Wherever he 
went, he was followed by Graves. Unconsciously, he exhausted 
the patience of that gentleman, who got heartily tired of his tramp 
about the streets. But the longest day will come to an end, and 
at last he had the satisfaction of tracking Frank to his humble 
lodging. Then, and not till then, he felt justified in leaving him. 

After taking a frugal supper at a cheap restaurant—for his 
purse was at a low ebb—Nathan Graves sought the residence of 
John Wade. He rang the bell as the clock struck eight. 

“Well, what success?” asked Wade, when they met. 

“T have tracked the boy. That is what you wanted?” 

ENES 

“What more can I do for you?” asked Graves, with a strong 
feeling of curiosity. 

“I am hardly prepared to say. In fact, I believe I will consult 
you. As you will guess, I have no friendly purpose. He stands 
in my way.” 

“Well, do you want him put out of the way?” asked the other, 
significantly. 

John Wade started. Bad as he was, he shrank from the evident 
meaning of his companion. 

“Hush!” said he. “I am not prepared to go as far as that.” 

“What, then, do you want?” 

“I want to get him away from the city. The fact is—I may as 
well tell you—my uncle has taken a great fancy to the boy, and 
might be induced to adopt him, and cut me off from my rightful 
inheritance. The boy is an artful young rascal, and has been 
doing all he could to get into the good graces of my uncle, who 
is old and weak-minded. You see my object, don’t you?” 
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“I don’t see how a boy in his position managed to approach @ 
gentleman like your uncle.” 

“Then I will tell you how it happened, in order that you 
may the better comprehend the situation.” 

The story, colored in the telling, need not be repeated here, 
nor need I detail the subsequent conversation, since the plan 
finally agreed upon will be understood as the story proceeds. 

It was nine o’clock when Nathan Graves left the house, John 
Wade himself accompanying him to the door. 

“How soon do you think you can carry out my instructions?” 
asked Wade. 

“To-morrow, if possible.” 

“The sooner the better.” 

“T understand. I will spare no efforts,” was the answer. 

“It is lucky I fell in with him,” said Nathan Graves to himself, 
with satisfaction, as he slowly walked down Fifth Avenue. “It’s 
a queer business, but that’s none of my business, The main 
thing for me to consider is that it brings money to my purse, and 
of that I have need enough.” 

Parsimonious in general, John Wade was willing to pay in 
such a case as the present, and Graves left the house richer by a 
hundred dollars than he entered it. 

“I must see Dan,” soliloquized Graves, “Hes got a crib over 
in Jersey that will do for a cage for the young un. He wont 
mind letting me have the loan of it cheap. That’ll answer to be- 
gin with. We can decide about the rest later.” 

He dropped into a cigar store, and bought a choice PEE 
which he smoked with great apparent enjoyment. 

“I haven’t been able to afford such luxuries lately,” he said te 
himself, “Luck’s turned, I hope.” 


SHAPTER XXVII. 
‘A PHILOSOPHIC BOOTBLACK, 


Tt was eleven o’clock on the forenoon of the next day when 
Frank walked up Canal Street toward Broadway. He had been 
down to the wharves since early in the morning, seeking for em- 
ployment. He had offered his services to many, but as yet had 
been unable to secure a job. Things were beginning to look 
serious to our hero. He was not earning enough to pay his daily 
expenses, not to mention the obligation which he had assumed 
to pay his sister’s board. He was not wholly discouraged, but he 
was forced to think seriously of the future. Things could not 
remain long as they were. 

“Shine yer boots, mister?” said a bootblack, judging from 
our hero’s dress that he was in comfortable circumstances, 

“Yes, if you'll shine *em for nothing,” said Frank, good- 
humoredly. 

“That ain’t my way of doin’ business,” said the ragged knight 
of the brush. “You don’t see any green in my eyes, does yer?” 

“T thought you might be blacking boots for pleasure.” 

“Not much,” was the reply. “If it’s a pleasure to you, just 
shine up my shoes.” 

As he spoke, he extended a foot only partially covered by a 
dilapidated apology for a shoe, through the holes of which—for 
he wore no stockings—some dingy skin was visible. 

“Where did you buy those shoes?” asked Frank, jocosely. 

“Buy em! I didn’t buy ’em. They was left me by my grand- 
father, who wore ’em seventeen years himself afore he kicked the 
bucket. He left them shoes to me in his will. They was all he 
did leave, and I wear ’em out of regard for him.” 

“Do you make it pay blacking boots?” asked Frank, 
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“What do you want to know for? Do you want to go into it?” 
asked the boy, shrewdly. 

“I don’t know but I shall,” said Frank, seriously. “I’ve got to 
earn my living some way.” 

“Oh, you’re gassin’,” said the bootblack, incredulously. 

“No, I am not. I’ve been trying to get a living carrying bun- 
dles, but I can’t get much to do.” 

“That don’t go down. A chap that wears good clo’es like you 
ain’t a baggage-smasher.” 

“I haven’t been long, but I am now. I was a cash-boy.” 

“Did you get sacked?” 

“Whats that?” 

“Where was you brung up, that you don’t understand plain 
English? Was you politely informed that your wasn’t wanted no 
longer?” 

“Oh, that’s what you mean?” said Frank, smiling. “Yes, I 
was.” 

“I never was sacked, ’cause I’m in business for myself. I’m 
free and independent.” 

“T see you are. Now, about your profits?” 

“Well, sometimes business is good, and then again it aint. 
This mornin’ I’ve took in seventy cents.” 

“You have? That’s good.” 

“That'll do. I’m goin’ to the Old Bowery to-night, if nothing 
happens. There’s a stavin’ play up now. Seen it?” 

“No; what is it?” 

“Its “The Gory Gladiator; or, The Pool of Blood. ” 

“Is it one of Shakespeare’s plays?” asked Frank, smiling. 

“Not much,” said the bootblack, scornfully. “I see one of 
Shakespeare’s plays once. He can’t begin to write a play like 
“The Gory Gladiator.’ It’s bully.” 

“How much does a box and brush cost?” asked Frank, 

“New?” 

aca 
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“Bout fifty or sixty cents. Maybe you could get one second- 
hand.” 

“I think Id rather buy new ones—that is, if I go into the 
business.” 

“There’s a good place on Nassau Street, where you can buy 
cheap. Ill tell yer the number. Jest say that Jolly Jack sent 
you, and they’ll take off five cents. They know me.” 

“Thank you—I’ll remember.” 

At this moment the philosophical bootblack received a summons 
from a gentleman who required his services, and the interview 
terminated abruptly. 

Frank walked on, slowly and thoughtfully. 

“I never expected to be reduced to blacking boots for a living,” 
he said to himself, “but I may have to come to it. It won’t be 
very pleasant, but it’s better than starving, and better than going 
to the poorhouse. I suppose Tom Pinkerton would exult if he 
knew how badly I am getting along.” 

This was not a pleasant reflection for our hero. He had started 
out to earn his own living with high hopes of doing fairly at 
once, and gradually working his way up to a good social and 
business position. He felt that he might still have done it but for 
the unaccountable enmity of John Wade and the housekeeper. 
Through their means he had lost employment and reputation, and 
cut off from the prospect of future prosperity. It was hard, and 
he felt it to be so. But none the less, something must be done. 

“I will wait till to-morrow,” he said to himself, “and if nothing 
turns up by that time, I will go to Nassau Street and buy a 
blacking brush.” 

At this moment a man addressed him: 

“Will you be kind enough to direct me to Broadway?” 

It was Nathan Graves, with whom Frank was destined to have 
some unpleasant experiences. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
CAUGHT IN (A. TRAP. 


Of course, Nathan Graves knew well enough where Broadway 
was, but the question enabled him to open a conversation with 
our hero. 

“Straight ahead,” answered Frank. “I am going there, and 
will show you, if you like.” 

“Thank you, I wish you would. I am not very familiar with _ 
the city.” £ 

“I have not been here long myself,” said Frank. 

“I live only fifteen or twenty miles distant,” said Graves, “but I 
don’t often come to the city, and am not much acquainted. I keep 
a dry-goods store, but my partner generally comes here to buy 
goods. By the way, perhaps you can help me about the errand 
that calls me here to-day.” 

“I will, sir, if I can,” said Frank, politely. 

“My youngest clerk has just left me, and I want to find a suc- 
cessor—a boy about your age, say. Do you know any one who 
would like such a position?” 

Frank thought instantly: “Here 1s a chance for me,” and he 
answered, eagerly: 

“I am out of employment myself just now. Do you think I 
will suit?” 

“T think you will,” said Mr. Graves; “that is, if you have a 
little knowledge of the dry-goods business.” 

“I have, sir. I have been for some weeks in a New York 
store, and, though only a cash-boy, I learned something about 
goods and prices.” 

“The very thing!” answered Nathan Graves. “You won't ob- 
ject to go into the country?” 
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“No, sir. Of course, I prefer the city, but business is dull, and 
it is hard getting a place.” 

“I will give you five dollars a week and your board for the 
present. If you suit me, your pay will be raised at the end of six 
months,” 

This offer was beyond our hero’s expectations. It would at 
once relieve him from embarrassment, and enable him still to 
pay Grace’s board. 

“Will that be satisfactory?” asked his companion. 

“Quite so, sir. When do you wish me to come?” 

“Can you go out with me this afternoon?” 

“Yes, sir. I only want to go home and pack up my trunk.” 

“To save time, I will go with you, and we will start as scon as 
possible. I am very busy now, and could hardly spare time to 
come into the city. I am fortunate in meeting you, as it saves 
me considerable time.” 

Frank was rather surprised that Mr. Graves should be willing 
to make an immediate engagement with a stranger, without mak- 
ing any inquiry as to where he had worked, or under what cir- 
cumstances he had left his place. He inwardly congratulated 
himself on this, as it saved him from an embarrassing explana- 
tion, which might not have proved satisfactory. 

As proposed, Nathan Graves accompanied him to his room, 
where his scanty wardrobe was soon packed. A hack was called, 
and they were speedily on their way to the Cortland Street ferry. 

They crossed the ferry, and Mr. Graves purchased two tickets 
to Elizabeth. He bought a paper, and occupied himself in read- 
ing. Frank did not regret the silence of his companion. The 
road was new to him, and he found enough to interest him in 
the villages and towns through which they passed in their brief 
ride. It was a bright, sunshiny day, and his spirits rose. He felt 
that fortune had begun to shine upon him once more. In the 
morning his prospects had been gloomy and unpromising enough. 
Now he had, by a strange piece of good luck, obtained a good 
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place in which there was a chance of promotion. By and by, he 
could send for Grace, and get her boarded near him. As soon as 
his wages were raised, he determined to do this. While engaged 
in these pleasant speculations, they reached the station. 

“We get out here,” said Mr. Graves, and led the way out of 
the car. 

“Is your store in this place?” asked Frank. 

“No; it is in the next town.” 

Frank was rather sorry for this. He could see that Elizabeth 
was a flourishing and populous village, and he thought he should 
enjoy living there. However, the next town might prove equally 
pleasant. ‘ 

Nathan Graves looked about him for a conveyance. He finally 
drove a bargain with a man driving a shabby-looking vehicle, and 
the two took their seats. 

They were driven about six miles through a flat, unpicturesque 
country, when they reached a branch road leading away from the 
main road. 

“Turn here,” said Nathan Graves. 

The driver did so. 

It was a narrow road, and apparently not much frequented. 
Frank could see no houses on either side. 

“Is your store on this road?” he asked, in some surprise. 


“Oh, no; but I am not going to the store yet. We will go to 
my house, and leave your trunk. It will be time enough to go to 
the store afterward.” 

They drove on, the road continuing narrow and lonesome. 


“I forgot to mention that I lived in rather an out-of-the-way 
place,” said Graves. “It is inconvenient, but the place was left 
me by my father, and I don’t like to leave it. There is a shorter 
way to the store across the fields. You don’t mind walking a 
mile or so, do you?” 


“Oh, no, sir; I am fond of walking.” 
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“So am I. Some object to it. My last clerk did, and that was 
the reason he had for leaving me.” 

“T can’t afford to be particular,” thought Frank, though he 
could not help acknowledging to himself that a location in the 
village would have suited him better. 

At length the wagon stopped, by Graves’ orders, in front of a 
gate hanging loosely by one hinge. 

“We'll get out here,” said Graves. 

They jumped from the wagon, and Graves paid the driver, 

“Shall I help you in with the trunk?” he asked. 

“No; the boy and I can manage that.” 

Frank looked with some curiosity, and some disappointment, at 
his future home. It was a square, unpainted house, discolored 
by time, and looked far from attractive. There were no out- 
ward signs of occupation, and everything about it appeared to 
have fallen into decay. Not far off was a barn, looking even 
more dilapidated than the house. 

“Tt’s rather lonely,” said Graves; “but I think we can make 
you comfortable. Just help me in with the trunk.” 

At the front door, instead of knocking—there was no bell— 
Graves drew a rusty key from his pocket and inserted it in the 
lock. They found themselves in a small entry, uncarpeted and 
dingy. 

“We'll go upstairs,” said Graves. 

Arrived on the landing, he threw open a door, and ushered im 
our hero. 

“This will be your room,” he said. 

Frank looked around in dismay. 

It was a large, square room, uncarpeted, and containing only a 
bed, two chairs and a washstand, all of the cheapest and rudest 
manufacture. 

“T hope you will soon feel at home here,” said Graves, with an 


equivocal smile. 
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“I hope so,” said Frank, doubtfully. 

“Pll go down and see if I can find something to eat,” said 
Graves. 

He went out, locking the door behind him. 


“What does this mean?” thought Frank, with a strange sene 
sation. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
FRANK AND HIS JAILER. 


Tt was twenty minutes before Frank, waiting impatiently, heard 
the steps of his late companion ascending the stairs. 

He expected, of course, that the door would be unlocked, and 
he intended to inquire why he had been locked in; for, though as 
yet he didn’t suspect that he had fallen into a trap, he thought 
it strange that his new acquaintance should have so far forgotten 
his presence as to lock him in. 

But the door was not unlocked. Instead, a slide was revealed, 
about eight inches square, through which his late traveling com- 
panion pushed a plate of cold meat and bread. 

“Here’s something to eat,” he said; “take it.” 

“Why do you lock me in?” demanded our hero, angrily. 

“Never mind. There’s reasons,” answered the other, shortly. 

“What reasons?” 

“You can get along without knowing, I suppose,” said the 
other, with a sneer. 

“I don’t mean to,’ said Frank, firmly. “I demand an ex- 
planation.” 

“Demand away, then,” said Graves. “I’m willing.” 

“Let me out instantly,” said our hero. “This is an outrage.” 

“Really, now, you don’t say so? What are you going to do 
about it?” 

“Pd let you know if I was out,” said Frank, pluckily. 

“Then it’s lucky you’re not out. You wouldn’t do anything 
desperate, would you?” 

“I would complain to the authorities.” 


“Oh, you would, would you? I am afraid I can’t spare you 
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long enough for that. But if you’ll write to them, and hand the 
letter to me, I’ll carry it to them, perhaps.” 

“What motive have you in keeping me here? I am a perfect 
stranger to you. What good can a boy’s imprisonment do you?” 
asked Frank. 

“Why, that would be telling,” said Graves. “Children mustn’t 
know too much. It isn’t good for them,” he added, mockingly. 

“Will you tell me one thing?” 

“That depends on what it is.” 

“How long do you intend to keep me here?” 

“T am sorry I can’t gratify your curiosity, but I don’t know 
myself.” 

“Tt seems very strange,” said Frank to himself. “I never did 
you any harm. I never met you before this morning, yet you 
entice me out here and lock me up here. Perhaps,” he added, 
with the sudden thought that a ransom might be expected, “per- 
haps you think that I am rich, but I am not. I have no money. 
You can’t get anything out of me.” 

“Perhaps you have expectations?” suggested Graves. 

“From whom can I have expectations?” 

“T didn’t say you had. I said, perhaps you had.” 

“Tf that is what you are thinking of, you may as well let me 
go. The few friends I have are all poor.” 

“That may be so, but I shall keep you.” 

“Let me go, and I will say nothing about your entrapping 
me here.” 

“You are very kind, I am sure,” said Graves, with a mocking 
bow. “I don’t know how to thank you for your consideration, 
but it doesn’t suit my purpose to part company with you just yet.” 

“Tf I get free in spite of you, I will see that you are punished 
for this outrage,” said Frank. 

“Crow away, my chicken. I’m obliged to you for letting me 
know your intentions, as it will make me extra careful to keep 
you here.” 
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“I suppose that was all a lie about your keeping a store?” 

“Tt was a pretty little story, told for your amusement, my dear 
boy,” said Graves. “I was afraid you wouldn’t come without it.” 
“You are a villain!” said Frank, with excusable indignation. 

“Look here, boy,’ said Graves, in a different tone, his face 
darkening, “you had better not talk in that way. I may get angry, 
and if I do, imprisonment won’t be the worst thing you will have 
to suffer.” 

“T am not afraid,” said Frank, boldly. 

“I will make means to make you afraid. I shan’t stand any 
more of your impudence. But I have no more time to waste. I 
advise you to eat your dinner and be quiet. Some supper will be 
brought to you before night.” 

So saying, he abruptly closed the slide, and descended the 
stairs, leaving Frank to his reflections, which, it may be supposed, 
were not of the pleasantest character. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
WHAT FRANK DISCOVERED, 


Frank did not allow his unpleasant situation to take away his 
appetite, and though he was fully determined to make the earliest 
possible attempt to escape, he was sensible enough first to eat the 
food which his jailer had brought him. 

It was not very palatable, but he was hungry, having taken 


but a scanty breakfast, and he left nothing upon the plate. a 


His lunch dispatched, he began at once to revolve plans of 
escape. 

“Why didn’t I think of the windows?” he reflected. “This 
room is only in the second story. There won’t be much danger 
in dropping down upon the grass beneath.” 

He at once went to one of the front windows, and tried to raise 
it, but all his efforts proved unavailing. 

“What makes it stick so?” he thought. 

But he soon found that he was mistaken as to the cause of 
the difficulty. The window did not stick, but it was securely, 
nailed, so that it was quite impossible to raise it. 

“I wonder if it is so with all the windows?” thought Frank. 

There were three windows in the room, two on the front of the 
house, the other at the side. 

He tried one after another, but the result was the same. All 
were so fastened that it was quite impossible to raise them. . 

“I suppose I might smash the window frame,” thought Frank, 
“but that would make a noise, and my jailer would come up. T 
won’t do it now, at any rate.” 

There was another argument that induced Frank to postpone 
the carrying out of his purpose. The more he thought of it, 
the more it struck him as singular that he should have been in- 
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veigled to this lonely place, under the pretext of employment, only 
to be confined as a prisoner after he got here. Evidently, his 
jailer, who appeared to be in his right mind, must have some ob- 
ject in view, and probably some advantage to gain. 

What could it be? 

For the first time, it flashed upon Frank that it might have 
something to do with the mystery that enveloped his early his- 
tory. Might he not be an agent of some one who was familiar 
with that mystery? It seemed improbable, but everything relat- 
ing to his situation here was improbable. 

“I won’t try to escape till to-morrow, at any rate,” he con- 
cluded. “Perhaps I can learn something by that time. It'll be 
rather dull staying here, but there’s one comfort to a fellow out 
of employment—I shall get my board and lodging for nothing.” 

Looking out of the window, for lack of occupation, he soon 
saw Nathan Graves emerge from the front door and walk away 
from the house. 

“T wonder where he’s going?” thought our young hero. 

Here he caught the glance of Graves, who raised his eye to 
the window. On seeing his prisoner, the latter smiled maliciously, 
and waved his hand in token of farewell. 

“Tsn’t he coming back, I wonder?” thought Frank, perplexed. 

Feeling that he could probably escape through one of the win- 
dows when he pleased, though at the cost of considerable trouble, 
Frank did not trouble himself much, or allow himself to feel 
unhappy. He decided to continue his explorations. 

In the corner of the room was a door, probably admitting to 
a closet. 

“I suppose it is locked,” thought Frank, but on trying it, he 
found that such was not the case. He looked curiously about 
him, but found little to repay him. His attention was drawn, 
however, to several dark-colored masks lying upon a shelf. 

“What can these be for?” he thought. 

All at once there occurred to his memory a paragraph each he 
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had read in one of the New York daily papers about several 
houses which had been entered by masked burglars, who had 
robbed them after maltreating their inmates. Was it possible 
that this lonely house was one of their haunts, and his captor 
one of their number? But even if this conjecture proved cor- 
rect, why should he have carried him off, unless as a recruit? 

Frank discovered a small hole in the wall of the size of a mar- 
ble. Actuated by curiosity, he applied his eye to the opening, and 
peered into what was probably the adjoining room. It was fur- 
nished in very much the same way as the one in which he was 
confined, but at present it was untenanted. Having seen what 
little there was to be seen, Frank withdrew from his post of ob- 
servation and returned to his room. His time would have hung 
heavily but that he found`on a shelf in the closet a dog’s-eared 
romance, which, for want of something better to do, he began 
to read. 

It was several hours later when he again heard steps ascend- 
ing the stairs, and the slide in the door moved. 

He looked toward it, but the face that he saw was not that of 
Nathan Graves. 

It was the face of a woman, 


4+ 


CHAPTER XXXI 
“OVER THE HILL TO THE POORHOUSE.” 


We are compelled for a time to leave our hero in the hands of 
his enemies, and return to the town of Crawford, where an event 
has occurred which influences seriously the happiness and po- 
sition of his sister, Grace. 

Ever since Frank left the town, Grace had been a welcome 
member of Mr. Pomeroy’s family, receiving the kindest treat- 
ment from all, so that she had come to feel very much at home. 
The small sum which Frank paid for. her board left no margin 
for profit, but for this, neither Mr. nor Mrs. Pomeroy cared. 
They were in very moderate circumstances, but they felt that 
they were rich enough to afford to be kind. They were glad that 
Frank was doing well in the city, for they had not yet heard of 
his change of circumstances. 

So they lived happily together, till one disastrous night a fire 
broke out, which consumed the house, and they were forced to 
snatch their clothes and escape, saving nothing else. 

They were kindly received by the neighbors, but when morning 
came and they realized the extent of the calamity, they were com- 
pelled instantly to form new plans for the future. 

Mr. Pomeroy’s house was insured for two-thirds of its value, 
and he proposed to rebuild immediately, but it would be three 
months at least before the new house would be completed. In 
the interim, he succeeded in hiring a couple of rooms for his fam- 
ily, but their narrow accommodations would oblige them to dis- 
pense with their boarder. Sorry as Mr. and Mrs. Pomeroy were, 
to part with her, it was obvious that Grace must find another 
home. 

“We must let Frank know,” said Mr. Pomeroy, and having 
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occasion to go up to the city at once to see about insurance, he 
went to the store of Gilbert & Mack, and inquired for Frank, 

“Fowler? What was he?” was asked. 

“A cash-boy.” 

“Oh, he is no longer here.” 

“No longer here? Why not? Has he found another place?” 

“T don’t know. Mr. Gilbert discharged him.” 

‘Do you know why he was discharged?” asked Mr. Pomeroy, 
pained and startled. 

“No; but there stands Mr. Gilbert. He can tell you.” 

Mr. Pomeroy introduced himself to the head of the firm, and re- 
peated his inquiry. > 

“If you are a friend of the lad,” said Mr. Gilbert, “you witt be 
sorry to learn that he was charged with dishonesty.” 

“Dishonesty! Frank Fowler dishonest!” exclaimed Mr. Pom- 
eroy, incredulously. “Why, I would trust him with untold gold.” 

“It was a very respectable lady who made the charge. It is 
only fair to say that the boy denied it, and that, personally, we 
found him faithful and trusty. But as the dullness of trade com- 
pelled us to discharge some of our cash-boys, we naturally dis- 
charged him among the number, without, however, judging his 


case.” 
“You would have retained him but for this charge?” 
“Undoubtedly. He was one of the best of our boys.” 


“Then it seems to me, Mr. Gilbert, you did prejudge him with- 
out giving him a chance to defend himself. Did you give him a 
recommendation ?” 

“My dear sir, how could I—under the circumstances?” 

“Then, sir, you have treated the boy very unfairly. On the 
strength of a charge not proved, you have dismissed him, though 
personally you had noticed nothing out of the way in him, and 
rendered it impossible for him to obtain another place.” 


“There is something in what you say, I admit. Perhaps I was 
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too hasty. If you will send the boy to me, I will take him back 
on probation.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mr. Pomeroy, gratefully. “I will send 
him here.” 

But this Mr. Pomeroy was unable to do. He did not know of 
Frank’s new address, and though he was still in the city, he failed 
to find him. 

He returned to Crawford, and communicated the unsatisfactory 
intelligence. He tried to obtain a new boarding place for Grace, ` 
but no one was willing to take her at two dollars a week, es- 
pecially when Mr. Pomeroy was compelled to admit that Frank 
was now out of employment, and it was doubtful if he would be 
able to keep up the payment. 

Tom Pinkerton managed to learn that Grace was now without 
a home, and mentioned it to his father. 

“Won’t she have to go to the poorhouse now, father?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

“Yes,” said Deacon Pinkerton, in a tone of satisfaction, for he 
had not forgiven or forgotten Frank’s manly opposition to his 
will just after Mrs. Fowler’s death. “There is no other place for 
her that I can see.” 

“Oh, I’m glad,” said Tom, maliciously. “Won’t that upstart’s 
pride be taken down? He was too proud to go to the poorhouse, 
where he belonged, but he can’t help his sister’s going there. If 
he isn’t a pauper himself, he’ll be the brother of a pauper, and 
that’s the next thing to it.” 

“You should not rejoice in the downfall of others, even if they 
deserve it,’ said the deacon, but he spoke very mildly, and evi- 
dently did not very heartily disapprove his son’s spirit. 

“How can I help rejoicing, father, when I think how disre- 
spectful he was to you?” said Tom, hypocritically. 

“That is true,” said the deacon. “He was very impudent in 
return for my kindness. Still, I am sorry for him.” 

I am afraid the deacon’s sorrow was not very deep, for he cers 
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tainly looked unusually cheerful when he harnessed up his horse 
and drove around to the temporary home of the Pomeroys. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Pomeroy,” he said, seeing the latter in 
the yard. “You’ve met with a severe loss.” 

“Yes, deacon; it is severe to a poor man like me.” 

“Goin’ to build soon?” 

“Yes, sir—as soon as I get insurance matters arranged.” 

“To be sure. Well, I’ve called around to relieve you of a part 
of your cares.” 

“What’s that?” 

“I am going to take Grace Fowler to the poorhouse.” 

“Poor girl!” said Mr. Pomeroy, sorrowfully, “will she haye to. 
go there?” 

“To be sure. Where else can she go?” 

“Couldn’t you get her a place with a private family to help 
about the house in return for her board, while she goes to 
school?” 

“There’s nobody wants a young girl like her,” said the deacon. 

“Her brother would pay part of her board—that is, when he 
has a place.” 

“Hasn’t he got a place?” asked the deacon, pricking up his 
ears. “I heard he was in a store in New York.” 

“He lost his place,” said Mr. Pomeroy, reluctantly, “partly be- 
cause of the dullness of general trade.” 

“Then I guess we'll have to find him a place in the poorhouse, 
too,” said the deacon, with evident satisfaction. 

“Frank Fowler will never need such aid as that,” said Mr. 
Pomeroy, decidedly. “Hed sooner black boots for a living.” 

“Poor and proud,” repeated the deacon, with a sneer. 

“Its an honest pride. I should like to see more of it.” 

“At any rate, he can’t maintain his sister. She will have to go 
to the poorhouse.” 

“I am afraid she will,” said Mr. Pomeroy, soberly. “Don’t you 
need a little girl in your family, Deacon Pinkerton? Grace is a 
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good girl, and industrious, and you would find that she would 
earn her board.” 

“T should not be willing to have a little girl in my family,” said 
the deacon, coidly, “nor would my wife. Will you ask her to 
get ready, and TIl take her right over to the poorhouse.” 

There was no alternative. Mr. Pomeroy went’ into the house, 
and broke the sad news to his wife and Grace. It is hard to 
say which felt most. But Grace was too considerate too add to 
the sadness of her kind friends by crying, though she with diff- 
culty restrained her tears. 

“Never mind,” she said, with attempted cheerfulness, though 
her lips quivered, “I shan’t have to stay there long. Frank will 
be sure to send for me,” 

She did not know that Frank was out of a place. 

“Its too bad, Grace,’ said Sam, looking red about the eyes; 
“it’s too bad that you should have to go to the poorhouse.” 

“Come and see me, Sam,” said Grace; “you know I shall be 
lonely, and miss you all so much.” 

“Yes, I will, Grace. TIl come often, too. You shan’t stay 
there long.” 

“Good-by,” said Grace, faltering. “You have all been very 
kind to me.” 

“Good-by, my dear child,” said Mrs. Pomeroy. “Who knows 
but you can return to us when the new house is done?” 

So poor Grace went out from her pleasant home to find the 
deacon, grim-faced and stern, waiting for her. 

“Jump in, little girl,’ he said. “Youve kept me waiting for 
you a long time, and my time is valuable.” 

Grace could not answer. The contrast between his cold tones 
and the kind words of the friends she had just left was too great. 
She put her handkerchief to her eyes and wiped away the tears 
that would come. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE POORHOUSE. 


The distance to the poorhouse was about a mile and a half. 
For the first half mile Deacon Pinkerton kept silence. Then he 
began to speak, in a tone of cold condescension, as if it were a 
favor for such a superior being to address an insignificant child, 
about to become a pauper. 

“Little girl, have you heard from your brother lately?” < 

“Not very lately, sir.” 

“What is he doing?” 

“He is in a store.” 

“I apprehend you are mistaken. He has lost his place. He has 
been turned away,” said the deacon, with satisfaction. 

“Frank turned away! Oh, sir, you must be mistaken.” 

“Little girl,” said the deacon, sternly, “what do you mean by 
telling me that I am mistaken?” 

“I didn’t mean any harm, sir, but Frank is so good I didn’t 
see how they could turn him away.” 

“Probably he was impudent to his employer,” said the deacon. 

“Frank is never impudent,” said Grace, forgetting her awe of 
the deacon in her desire to defend the brother she loved. 

“How dare you say this to me? He was very impudent to me 
at the time I called to carry you both to the poorhouse.” 

“Frank did not mean to be impudent,” faltered Grace. 

“Humph! there may be a difference of opinion about that.” 

“He did not want to go to the poorhouse.” 

“I know that. He said he could support you both. Now, it 
appears, he can’t support himself. Such pride as his is sure to 
have a fall.” 


“Will you be kind enough to tell me how you found out that 
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Frank had lost his place?” asked Grace, who hoped that there 
might be some mistake, and that Deacon Pinkerton had been mis- 
informed. 

“Mr. Pomeroy told me. He found out yesterday when he went 
to the city.” 

Poor Grace! she could not longer doubt now, and her brother’s 
misfortune saddened her even more than her own. 

“Perhaps he’s got a better place,” she ventured, timidly. 

“No, he hasn’t,” snapped the deacon. “Don’t delude yourself 
with such vain hopes. He’s been turned off for bad conduct, and 
it won’t be easy for him to get another place. If he had, he 
would have written to Mr. Pomeroy immediately. He hasn’t 
written because he was ashamed to. That’s the reason you haven’t 
heard from him.” 

Grace did not answer. She was a little girl, and she felt un- 
able to cope with the autocrat of the town. But this did not 
turn the deacon to mercy. He enjoyed her confusion and de- 
jection, and he proceeded: 

“Probably you will soon see your brother.” 

“Oh, do you think so, sir?” asked Grace, joyfully. 

“Yes,” answered the deacon, grimly. “He will find himself in 
danger of starvation in the city, and he’ll creep back, only too glad 
to obtain a nice, comfortable home in the poorhouse.” x 

But Grace knew her brother better than that. She knew his 
courage, his self-reliance and his independent spirit, and she was 
sure the deacon was mistaken. 

“I don’t think he will come,” she said, quietly. 

“You don’t think he’ll come!” repeated the deacon, angrily. 
“Didn’t you hear me say he would?” 

Ves sir.” 

“Then how dare you contradict me?” 

“T didn’t mean to contradict you, sir, but I know Frank would 
do anything rather than come back.” 

“We will see; we will see, His pride will have a fall. He will 
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be glad to accept the comfortable home the town so kindly pro- 
vides—a home for which you, little girl, ought to feel very grate- 
ful—yes, very grateful.” 

The home for which Grace was expected to be so grateful was 
now in sight. It was a dark, neglected looking house, situated 
in the midst of barren fields, and had a lonely and desolate aspect. 
It was superintended by Mr. and Mrs. Chase, distant relations 
of Deacon Pinkerton, and being poor, had obtained the charge 
of the poor establishment through their influential relative. 

Mr. Chase was an inoffensive man, but Mrs. Chase had a violent 
temper, of which not only the paupers, but her husband stood in 


awe. She was at work in the kitchen when. Deacon Pinkerton — 


drove up. Hearing the sound of wheels, she came to the door. 

“Mrs. Chase,” said the deacon, “I’ve brought you a little girl, 
to be placed under your care.” 

“Whats her name?” inquired the lady, slipping down her 
sleeves over her arms. 

“Grace Fowler.” 

“Grace, humph! Why didn’t she have a decent name? Grace 
is too fine for a pauper.” 

Grace might have answered that, when her name was given, it 
was not expected that she would become a pauper, and that that 
contingency hadn’t been considered; but she didn’t feel like 
speaking. She was gazing, with a sense of discomfort and fear, 
at the forbidding countenance of the woman who was to have 
charge of her. 

“You can call her anything you like,” said the deacon. “Jump 
out, little girl.” 

Grace managed to get out of the wagon unaided, and the deacon 
handed out her modest bundle of clothes, tied up in a pocket- 
handkerchief. 

“Anything new, Mrs. Chase?” he asked. 


“Not much. Old Nathan got fractious because I wouldn’t give 
him two cups of tea.” 
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“Very unreasonable. I hope you didn’t do it?” 

“Not I. The paupers don’t get no more’n their reg’lar allow- 
ance out of me, I can tell you.” 

Mrs. Chase did not look like a woman likely to pamper the 
paupers over whom she held sway. She was not a woman likely 
to be led away by the warmth of her feelings. 

“You have done quite right,” said the deacon; “quite right. Be 
firm, Mrs. Chase.” 

“I mean to be. Come in, little gal. What do you stand there 
staring at me for?” 

“Little girl, you must behave well,” said Deacon Pinkerton, by 
way of parting admonition. “The town expects it. I expect it. 
You must never cease to be grateful for the good home which it 
provides you free of expense. But for the town, you would 
starve, in all probability.” 

Grace did not reply. Looking in the face of her future task- 
mistress was scarcely calculated to awaken a very deep feeling 
of gratitude. She quietly obeyed orders, and entered the house, 
with her bundle under her arm. 

“Good-morning, Mrs. Chase,” said the deacon. “I’m in a hurry, 
and must be going. If you have any trouble with the girl, just 
let me know.” 

“If I have any trouble with her, I’ll settle her hash myself!” 
returned Mrs. Chase, with characteristic refinement; “I shan’t 
have no call to trouble you.” 

The deacon smiled. 

“You know your business, Mrs. Chase,” he said, approvingly. 

“T reckon I do,” remarked the lady, as she entered the house 


and closed the door. 
“Now,” said she, addressing her new boarder, “just take off 


your things, Betsy, and make yourself useful.” 
“My name isn’t Betsy, ma'am.” 
“Tt isn’t, isn’t it?” 
“No; it is Grace.” 
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“You don’t say so! I'll tell you one thing, I shan’t allow any- 
body to contradict me here, and your name’s got to be Betsy while 
you’re in this house.” 

“Why mayn’t I have my own name?” asked Grace. 

“Because I say so,” returned Mrs. Chase, stamping her foot. 
“None of your impudence, miss, or PII beat you black and blue. 
Now take off your things and hang them up on that peg. I’m 
going to set you right to work.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Grace, alarmed. 

“There’s some dishes I want washed, Betsy, and I won’t have 
you loitering over your work, neither.” 

“Very well, ma’am.” 

“I ain’t goin’ to encourage you in laziness, I can tell you that. 
I make all my folks take right hold. Clear out of here, old 
Nathan. I won’t have you around.” 

These last words were addressed to an old man who had 
opened the door from the next room, and seemed disposed to 
come in. But Mrs. Chase flourished her broom in his face, and 
he drew back timidly. 

“Mrs. Chase, ma’am, I don’t feel well,” he said, in a quavering 
voice. “May I go to bed?” 

“No, you shan’t,” snapped Mrs. Chase. “I’m not goin’ to have 
the beds tumbled up in the daytime by lazy men folks like you. 
‘Ain’t the nights long enough for you?” 

“You needn’t make it up again,” pleaded the old man. “I feel 
very unwell.” 

“Tt’s no use talking,” said the virago. “Go to bed you shan’t, 
you lazy old man.” 

Old Nathan closed the door with a sigh, and hobbled back to 
his place, while Mrs. Chase resumed her work. 

Such was the new home for which poor Grace was expected to 
be grateful. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


r 


Frank looked with some surprise at the woman who was look- 
ing through the side of his door. He had expected to see Nathan 
Graves. She also regarded him with interest. 

“T have brought you some supper,” she said, in a low, listless 
tone. 

Frank reached out and drew in a small waiter, containing a 
cup of tea and a plate of toast. 

“Thank you,” he said. “Where is the man who brought me 
here?” 

“He has gone out.” 

“When will he be back?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Do you know why he keeps me here in confinement?” 

“No,” said the woman, hastily. “I know nothing. I see much, 
but I know nothing.” 

There was something peculiar in her tone, and Frank looked 
at her more attentively. She was a woman of forty-five, appar- 
ently, but might have been younger. There were traces of sad- 
ness and suffering in her worn face, and an air of melancholy, as 
of one who had little hope of better days. 

“T have seen something, too,’ said Frank. “I have seen some 
black masks in the closet. Can you tell me what they mean?” 

“Ask me nothing,” said the woman, hastily. “It is not prudent 
for me to speak.” 

“Are many prisoners brought here as I have been?” asked our 
hero, in spite of the woman’s refusal to speak. 

“No.” 

“I can’t understand what object they can have in detaining me, 
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If I were rich, I might guess, but I am poor. I am compelled te 
work for my daily bread, and have been out of a place for two 
weeks,” 

“Were you always poor?” asked the woman, thoughtfully. 

“Always.” 

“Have you no rich relatives who would pay for your ransom?” 

“T have none.” 

“T don’t understand,” she said, in a low voice, rather to herself 
than to him, “But I cannot wait. I must not stand here. I will 
come up in fifteen minutes, and if you wish another cup of tea, or 
some more toast, I will bring them.” 

Without waiting for an answer, she left the door and descended 
the stairs. 

“It is strange she stays here,” thought Frank, as he sipped his 
tea. “She looks like a good woman, and I think this house is 
frequented by thieves, or characters as bad.” 

His confinement did not affect his appetite, for he enjoyed his 
tea and toast; and when, as she had promised, the woman came 
up, he told her he would like another cup of tea and some more 
toast. 

“Will you answer one question?” asked our hero. 

“T don’t know,” answered the woman, in a flurried tone. 

“You look like a good woman. Why do you stay in such a 
house as this?” 

“I will tell you, though I should do better to be silent. But 
you won’t betray me?” 

“On no account.” 

“I was poor, starving, when I had an application to come here. 
The man who engaged me told me that it was to be a house- 
keeper, and I had no suspicion of the character of the house—that 
it was a den of——” 

She stopped short, but Frank understood what she would have 
said. 


“When I discovered the character of the house, I would have 


fee: 
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left but for two reasons. First, I had no other home; next, I had 
become acquainted with the secrets of the house, and they would 
have feared that I would reveal them. I should incur great risk. 
So I stayed.” 

“Do you think they mean to keep me here long?” 

“I do not know. I knew nothing of you till you were brought 
here. I may hear something of their motives in detaining you to- 
night, when they come home.” 

“Will you tell me?” 

“I don’t know. I won’t promise.” 

Here there was a sound below. The woman started. 

“Some one has come,” she said. “I must go down. I will 
come up as soon as I can with the rest of your supper.” 

“Thank you. You need not hurry.” 

Our hero was left to ponder over what he had heard. There 
was evidently a mystery connected with this lonely house—a 
mystery which he very much desired to solve. Whether he 
should be able to do so was doubtful. But there was one chance. 
Through the aperture in the closet he might both see and hear 
something, provided any should meet there that evening. 

The remainder of his supper was brought him by the same 
woman, but she was in haste, and he obtained no opportunity of 
exchanging another word with her. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
WHAT FRANK HEARD THROUGH THE CREVICE. 


Frank did not learn who it was that had arrived. Whoever 
it was remained downstairs, There was little noise of any kind 
for an hour or two. Then Frank, listening intently, thought he 
heard some sounds in the next room. He opened the closet door, 
and applying his eye to the aperture, saw two men seated in the 
room, one of whom was the man who had brought him there. 

Eavesdropping is not exactly commendable, but Frank thought 
he was justified in his present circumstances in resorting to it. 
It was the only chance he had of learning the secret of his con- 
finement. So he applied his ear to the opening, and heard the 
following conversation: 

“I hear you’ve brought a boy here, Nathan,” said the other, 
who was a stout, low-browed man, with an evil look. 

“Yes,” said Graves, with a smile; “I am going to board him 
here a while.” 

“What’s it all about? What are you going to gain by it?” 

“Well, it’s a little of a secret.” 

“Can’t you trust me, man?” 

“To be sure, Bob.” 

“Out with it, then.” 

“You must know, then, that somebody is interested in the boy’s 
removal from New York.” 

“That’s queer. What’s the boy done?” 

“T don’t know fully. I only know he stands in somebody’s 
way.” 

“Who’s somebody?” asked the other, bluntly. “Out with it, 
man! I’m not going to blab.” | 


What Frank Heard. - KS 


“Well, it’s John Wade,” answered Graves, with a little hesi- 
tation. 

“Who’s he?” 

“He lives uptown in New York with his uncle.” 

“What’s the boy done to him?” 

“The boy was getting to be a favorite with the old man, who is 
rich, and John Wade feared he might be crazy enough to leave 
him his property.” 

“Ts that it? Was the boy akin to the old man?” 

“T don’t know that he was, but he may be. If he is, the boy 
don’t know it.” 

“How can that be?” 

“PI tell you all I know. I’ve known something of the family 
for a long time. John Wade employed me long ago. The old 
millionaire had a son who went abroad and died there. His 
cousin, John Wade, brought home his son—a mere baby—the old 

_man’s grandson, of course, and sole heir, or likely to be, to the 
old man’s wealth, if he had lived. In that case, John Wade would 
have been left out in the cold, or put off with a small bequest.” 

“Yes. Did the boy live?” 

“No; he died, very conveniently for John Wade, and thus re- 
moved the only obstacle from his path.” 

“Very convenient. Do you think there was any foul play?” 

“There may have been.” 

“But I should think the old man would have suspected.” 

“He was away at the time. When he returned to the city, he 
heard from his nephew that the boy was dead. It was a great 
blow to him, of course. Now, Ill tell you what,” said Graves, 
sinking his voice so that Frank found it difficult to hear, “P1 tell 
you what I’ve thought at times.” 

“What is it?” 

“That the grandson did not really die.” 

“What! do you think he may still be alive?” 

“I do,” said Graves, “That is, I think it possible. I think he 
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may have been spirited off somewhere. Nothing more easy, you 
know. Murder is a risky operation, and John Wade is respect- 
able, and wouldn’t want to run the risk of a halter.” 

“You may be right. You don’t connect this story of yours 
with the boy you’ve brought here, do you?” 

“I do,” answered Graves, emphatically. “I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if this was the very boy!” 

“What, the old man’s grandson?” 

Ves 

“Whew! That would be a discovery. What makes you think 
so?” 

“First, because there’s some resemblance between the boy and 
the old man’s son, as I remember him. Next, it would explain 
John Wade’s anxiety to get rid of him. If he were only a cash- 
boy, who had been employed to read to the old man, and hap- 
pened to win his favor, he would not be dangerous to Wade’s in- 
terests. Rich men don’t adopt cash-boys whom they pick up in 
the street and leave them fortunes—not often. It’s my belief that 
John Wade has recognized in this boy the baby he got rid of 
fourteen years ogo, and is afraid his uncle will make the same 
discovery.” 

“What are your instructions in regard to him?” 

“I have not received final instructions. I am directed to keep 
him shut up for the present. I suppose Wade has not yet made 
up his mind about him.” 

“So youre the boy’s guardian?” laughed the other. “A nice 
guardian you'll make, Nathan.” 

Frank left the crevice through which he had received so much 
information in a whirl of new and bewildering thoughts. 

“Was it possible,” he asked himself, “that he could be the 
grandson of Mr. Wharton, his kind benefactor?” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE JAILER’S VISIT. 


When Frank came to compare what he had just heard with the 
deathbed revelation of his mother, he was led to regard such a 
supposition probable. It was probably John Wade himself who 
committed him to the care of Mr. and Mrs. Fowler, and then 
represented to Mr. Wharton that he was dead. The description 
which Mrs. Fowler had given of this man accorded with John 
Wade’s appearance. The motive for the crime was apparent. It 
removed the only obstacle to Wade’s succession to his uncle’s 
vast estate, and from what Frank knew of him, he was quite 
capable of such a piece of treachery. 

If this supposition were the correct one, the treatment which 
he had received from John Wade was explained. He had recog- 
nized our hero by his resemblance to his deceased cousin, and 
dreaded that the discovery of his real claims to the favor which 
he had accidentally obtained might yet be made. 

What was to be done? 

This was the important question which our hero was called 
upon to solve, and he found it hemmed in with difficulties. He 
was a mere boy, without money, and without friends, or worldly 
experience. He had powerful enemies, as his present situation 
sufficiently proved—enemies who would resist him desperately at 
every step. The prospect did not look encouraging, but our hero 
was not easily daunted. His courage arose with the occasion. 
He resolved to get speech with Mr. Wharton, and tell him the 
whole story, relying upon his former kindness and his sense of 
justice to give him fair play. 

But before he could do this, it was necessary that he should 
escape from confinement. This he had satisfied himself he could 
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do by breaking the windows and letting himself down to the 
ground. This, however, would be attended with considerable 
noise, and could not be effected in the night, when a number of 
persons were in the house. He must wait till the next day. 

The thought occurred to him whether he could not obtain the 
co-operation of the housekeeper, who evidently was not satisfied 
with her position or surroundings. He decided to make the at- 
tempt, first telling her his story, and the plot which had been 
contrived against him. 

From time to time he heard sounds in the next room, and 
peeping through the crevice, saw three other men, all of sus- 
picious appearance. The scraps of conversation to which he lis- 
tened clearly showed that they belonged to the law-breaking class 
of the community. 

While still in the closet, he heard a noise at the door of his 
room. He hurried out, and closed the closet door just in time to 
avoid the suspicion of Nathan Graves, who unlocked the door, 
and entering, sat down, and regarded our hero with a malicious 
smile. 

“Well, my lad,” he said, “I hope you are enjoying yourself?” 

“You don’t expect I shall enjoy myself shut up here, do you?” 
questioned Frank. : 

“Why not? You’ve got board and lodging here, with nothing 
on earth to do.” 

“That’s what I complain of.” 

“You want to go to work, do you?” 

“I would rather do the humblest kind of work than stay here in 
confinement.” 

“I am afraid you don’t appreciate my paternal care,” said 
Graves, maliciously. 

“I don’t,” answered our hero, bluntly. 

“Ts there anything more I can do for you, youngster?” 

“There’s one thing you can do for me.” 

“What’s that?” 
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“Let me out.” 

“Sorry to refuse you,” said Graves, crossing his legs, and lean- 
ing back complacently, “but you must ask something else.” 

“Why am I kept here? What is your obiect?” asked Frank, 
directly. 

“Children are apt to ask too many questions. i I can’t tell you.” 

“You mean you won’t.” 

“Oh, well, it comes to the same thing. Won’t, if you insist 
upon it.” 

“What advantage can you derive from my being here?” 

“That’s another question I can’t answer. Now, suppose we 
turn the tables. Tl ask you a few questions.” 

“I may refuse to answer.” 

“Of course; but you had better think twice, and answer. Per- 
haps, after hearing what you have to say, I may conclude to let 
you go.” 

“He wants to find out whether I am the boy he supposes,” 
thought Frank. “Shall I answer his questions? Shall I let him 
know that he is right? No; it won’t do. It will only give him 
fresh reason to keep me here. If he thinks I am only a poor boy, 
the son of a country carpenter, he may conclude that there is no 
use confining me here.” 

This passed through his mind in a moment. He answered, 
after a brief pause: 

“Tf you choose to ask questions, I will probably answer them.” 

“That’s right,” said Nathan, with satisfaction. “What is your 
name?” 

“Frank Fowler.” 

“Where were you born?” 

“My parents lived in the town of Crawford, nt  éry far from 
the city.” 

“What was your father’s business?” 

“He was a carpenter.” 

“Ts he still living?” 
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“No; he died some years ago.” 

“Is your mother living?” 

“She, too, is dead. She died a few months since.” 

“Humph! Have you any brothers or sisters?” 

“I have one sister—Grace.” 

“Where is she?” 

“She is living in Crawford.” 

“What made you come to New York?” 

“I wanted to earn my living.” 

“Was that your only object?” 

“Yes; what other object could I have?” 

“I didn’t know but you might have some relations in the city.” 

“Not that I know of. I wish I had.” 

“What did you find to do in the city?” 

“T was a cash-boy in a Broadway store. I told you that 
before.” 

“Was that all?” 

“For a little while I was employed to read to a wealthy gen- 
tleman uptown.” 

“What was his name?” 

“Mr. Wharton.” 

Thus far Frank answered freely, as he was aware that Graves 
knew of his being with Mr. Wharton. 

“How did you like Mr. Wharton?” 

“Very much. He was very kind to me.” 

“How did you get acquainted with him?” 

Frank recited the circumstances. 

“Why did you leave him, as long as he was kind to you?” 

“His nephew and the housekeeper accused me of stealing, and 
discharged me while Mr. Wharton was in Washington.” 

“Was the charge a true one?” 


“No!” exclaimed Frank, indignantly. “I never stole in my 
life.” 
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“Of course not,” sneered Graves. “Nobody is willing to own 
that he is a thief.” 

“Tf you mean to insult me, I shall answer no more questions,” 
said Frank, angrily. 

“Well, I don’t know that I have any more to ask. You needn’t 
be angry; I will regard you as a paragon of virtue, if you want 
me to.” 

“T am not a paragon of virtue, but I don’t steal.” 

“All right, and all the better for you. Good boys die young, 
you know.” 

“I don’t think you were ever in much danger,” said Frank, 
significantly. 

The minute he said it he was sorry, fearing that Graves would 
be offended. But he only laughed. 

“You've got a sharp tongue, boy,” he said. “Never mind; I'll 
forgive you. The fact is, you have hit the nail on the head. I 
never was good enough to alarm my friends about my health. 
What was the name of Mr. Wharton’s nephew who sent you 
away?” 

“John Wade.” 

“T suppose you didn’t like him much?” 

“T have no reason to.” 

“I suppose he was jealous of his uncle’s taking so much in- 
terest in you?” 

“Perhaps so; but it was mean to get up a false charge 
against me?” 

“So it was. But I must bid you good-night. I hope you'll 
have pleasant dreams.” 

“Will you let me go to-morrow?” 

“Let you go?” 

“Yes; from what I have told you, you can judge that there is 
no advantage in keeping me here. I am only a poor boy who 
wants nothing more than a chance to earn his living.” 

“You don’t need to earn your living while yow are here.” 
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“T told you before that I would rather earn my living in the 
humblest manner than be kept a prisoner.” 

“PI take your request into consideration, my young friend,” 
said Graves, again smiling maliciously. “But the fact is, I’ve 
taken a fancy to you. I feel toward you like a father. I can’t 
bear to part with you.” 

“It’s a strange way to show your fancy for me—to keep me 
locked up.” 

Nathan Graves laughed. 

“Well,” he said, “TPI think of it, and let you know in a few 
days. Good-night.” 

“I don’t intend to stay here a few days!” said Frank to himself, 
as the door was closed and carefully locked by his jailer. “TI 
shan’t be here to-morrow night, if there is such a thing as get- 
ting away.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE ESCAPE. 


Tt was eight o’clock the next morning before Frank’s breakfast 
was brought him. He had heard sounds, as of people walking 
about, for an hour previous, and rightly judged that the house- 
keeper had been under the necessity of waiting upon them first. 

“I am sorry you have had to wait,” she said, as she appeared 
at the door with a cup of coffee, and a plate of beefsteak, and 
toast. “I couldn’t come up before.” 

“I shall have the better appetite,” said Frank. “Have the mem 
gone away?” 

Yess 

“All of them?” 

Vess 

“Then I have something to tell you. Can you wait five 
minutes ?” 

“If you wish it.” 

“I learned something about myself last night. I was in the 
closet, and heard the man who brought me here talking to another 
person. May I tell you the story?” 

“Tf you think it will do any good,” said the housekeeper; “but 
I cannot help you if that is what you want.” 

“I will ask your advice at any rate,” said our hero. 

He told the whole story—first that which his supposed mother 
had revealed to him, next his connection with Mr. Wharton, and 
finally the purport of Nathan’s conversation. As he proceeded, the 
housekeeper betrayed increased, almost eager interest, and from 
time to time asked him questions, in particular as to the personal 
appearance of John Wade. When Frank had described him as 
well as he could, she said, in an excited manner: 
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“Yes, it is—it must be—the same man.” 

“The same man!” repeated our hero, in surprise. “Do you 
know him?” 

“I met him once,” said the housekeeper, slowly. 

‘Do you know anything about him?” 

“I know that he is a wicked man.” 

‘Do you think I am right in suspecting that he has formed a 
conspiracy to defraud me?” 

“Think so? I am sure of it.” 

“How can you be sure? Do you know anything about it?” de- 
manded Frank, in surprise. 

“I am afraid that I have helped him carry out his wicked 
plan, but I did not know it at the time, or I never would have 
given my consent.” 

“I don’t understand you,” said our hero, puzzled. “Will you 
tell me what you mean?” 

“How old are you?” asked the housekeeper, abruptly. 

“Fifteen.” 

“Fourteen years ago I was very poor—poor and sick besides. 
My husband had died, leaving me nothing but the care of a young 
infant, whom it was necessary for me to support besides myself. 
Enfeebled by sickness, I was able to earn but little, but we lived 
in a wretched room in a crowded tenement house. My infant boy 
was taken sick and died. As I sat sorrowfully beside the bed on 
which he lay dead, I heard a knock at my door. I opened it, and 
admitted a man whom I afterward learned to be John Wade. He 
very soon explained his errand. He agreed to take my poor boy, 
and pay all the expenses of his burial in Greenwood Cemetery, 
provided I would not object to any of his arrangements. He was 
willing besides to pay me two hundred dollars for the relief of my 
necessities. Though I was almost beside myself with grief for my 
child’s loss, and though this was a very favorable proposal I hesi- 
tated. I could not understand why a stranger should make me 
such an offer. I asked him the reason, 
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“You are in need,’ he said, ‘and I have the means of relieving 
you. Is that not sufficient ?’ 

“T shook my head. 

“T am sure,’ I said, ‘that you have some secret motive in doing 
me this kindness.’ 

““Perhaps I have,’ he answered. ‘Even if this is the case, it 
is none the less your interest to accept it.’ | 

“T should like to know why it is that you befriend me,’ I said. 

“You ask too much,’ he answered, appearing annoyed. ‘I 
have made you a fair offer. Will you accept it, or will you leave 
your child to have a pauper’s funeral ?’ 

“That consideration decided me. For my child’s sake I agreed 
to his proposal, and forebore to question him further. My con- 
sent obtained, he fulfilled his part of the a&reement. The child 
was buried at Greenwood, the stranger and myself following as 
mourners. He provided a handsome rosewood casket for my dear 
child, but upon the silver plate was inscribed a name that was 
strange to me—the name of Francis Wharton.” 

“Francis Wharton!” exclaimed Frank. 

“Ves. I asked the meaning of this. He answered that I had 
no right to object, having consented to leave all the arrangements 
in his hands. 

“Will it make any difference to your child, he said, ‘that it is 
buried under another name?’ 

“T was too weak and sorrowful to make opposition, and my 
baby was buried as Francis Wharton. Not only this, but a monu- 
ment is erected over him at Greenwood, which bears this name.” 

She proceeded after a pause: 

“I did not then understand his object. Your story makes it, 
clear. He wished to have it understood that Francis Wharton, 
whose life stood between him and a great inheritance, was dead. 
I think that you are that Francis Wharton, under whose name my 
boy was buried.” 

“How strange!” said Frank, thoughtfully, “I cannot realize it. 
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But how did you know the name of the man who called upom 
you?” 

“I card slipped from his pocket, which I secured without his 
knowledge.” 

“How fortunate that I met you,” said Frank. “I mean to let 
Mr. Wharton know all that I have learned, and then he shall de- 
cide whether he will recognize me or not as his grandson. It will 
be a hard fight, for John Wade is unscrupulous, and he will defeat 
me if he can.” 

“I will help you,” said the housekeeper. 

“You will?” exclaimed Frank, joyfully. 

“I will,” she answered, firmly. “I have been the means of 
helping to deprive you of your just rights, though unconsciously. 
Now that I know the wicked conspiracy in which I assisted, I will 
help undo the work.” 


, 


“Thank you,” said Frank, extending his hand, which the house- 
keeper took. “The first thing is to get out of this place. Can 
you help me?” 

“T cannot open the door of your room. They do not trust me 
with the key.” ; 

“Then I must get out some other way. The windows are not 
very high from the ground. I can get down from the outside.” 

“You will fall and break your neck, or your limbs,” said the 
housekeeper, shuddering. 

She was a woman, and to her it seemed a formidable and dan- 
gerous undertaking. 


“I am not afraid; I can swing off,” said Frank, “but the wine 
dows are nailed down. That is the chief difficulty.” 


“Then you cannot get out.” 

“Yes, I can. I can break the sash.” 
“Can I help you?” 

“Can you give me a hatchet?” 


“Yes; there is one below. Will a rope do you any good?” 
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“Yes; I can tie it to something in the room and let myself 
down. Then I shall avoid the danger of falling.” 

“Will a clothesline do?” 

“Capitally.” 

“T will bring you a clothesline and a hatchet.” 

She went below, and quickly reappeared with the articles she 
had named. 

Frank received them with exultation. 

“Before I attempt to escape,” he said, “tell me where I can 
meet you in New York. I want you to go with me to Mr. Whar- 
ton’s. I shall need you to confirm my story.” 

“I will meet you to-morrow at No. 15 B—— Street.” 

“Shall I get you into trouble with the men here? I should 
not like to do that.” 

“Do not fear. When I leave this house I shall not come back 
again. It has grown hateful to me. I came here because I had 
no other resource. Now I have seventy-five dollars which I have 
saved up from my wages. It will provide for me till I can get 
other employment.” 

“Then we shall meet to-morrow >?” 

“Perhaps to-night. I shall wait an hour after you are gone, 
and then I will go myself. Have you any money?” 

“No,” answered Frank. “That is, I have only a few pennies,” 

“I will give you five dollars. You will need money.” 

“T do not like to take it. You have but little yourself.” 

“You shall repay me when you are able.” 

“I will take it on that condition.” 

“Vou will not forget the number and street?” 

“I have a paper and pencil. I will put it down. What shall I 
call your name?” 

“Mrs. Parker.” 

“Thank you. I will get away as quickly as possible, and when 
We are in the city we will talk over our future plans.” 

With the help of the hatchet, Frank soon demolished the lower 
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part of the window. Fastening the rope to the bedstead, he got 
out of the window and safely descended to the ground. 

Then with rapid step and but one backward glance, he struck 
across the fields. When he reached the highway he inquired for 
the nearest railway station. A long and fatiguing walk lay be- 
fore him. But at last he reached the cars, and hali an hour later 
the ferry at Jersey City. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
NATHAN GRAVES IS OUTWITTED, 


Frank thought himself out of danger for the time being, but 
he was mistaken. 

Standing on the deck of the ferryboat, and looking back to the 
pier from which it had just started, he met the glance of a man 
who had intended to take the same boat, but had reached the pier 
just too late. His heart beat quicker when he recognized in the 
belated passenger his late jailer, Nathan Graves. The recog- 
nition was mutual. As Nathan caught sight of the boy, whom he 
had left in close imprisonment twenty miles away, he was 
tempted at first to doubt the evidence of his senses. But it was 
evident from Frank’s surprised look that it was indeed he. 

Carried away by his rage and disappointment, he clinched his 
fist and shook it at his receding victim. As, however, there were 
many passengers besides our hero on deck, no one knew that he 
was meant. 

“The man is mad because the boat went off without him,” said 
a man beside Frank, laughing. 

Frank laughed also, perceiving which Graves shook his fist 
more furiously. 

“What a fool he is making of himself,” said the first speaker. 

Our hero, without undeceiving him, walked into the cabin. He 
wanted a chance to deliberate. He knew that Nathan Graves 
would follow him by the next boat, and it was important that he 
should not find him. Where was he to go? 

He at once understood that he must not walk freely about the 
streets, as he would be in constant danger of recognition, and 
though Graves had no right to molest him he did not know to 
what lengths such an unscrupulous man might go. He might 
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cause his arrest on a false charge of theft, and this would inter- 
fere with his plans. 

On the whole, he decided to go at once to the address given 
him by the housekeeper, and there await her arrival, since he was’ 
not prepared to carry out his plans until she could co-operate 
with him. 

Meanwhile Nathan Graves was in a state of equal rage, surprise 
and dismay. 

“How could the boy have got away?” he said to himself. “TP 
can’t understand. I left the door fast locked, and I have the key 
in my pocket. Even if the housekeeper proved treacherous she 
could not open the door.” 

He thought of the windows. 


“But the windows are securely nailed,” at once occurred to him. 


Speculate as he might, however, one thing was clear, the pris- 
Oner had escaped and he must face the fact. 

“John Wade will be furious,” thought Nathan. “I wish I could 
keep the matter concealed from him, but I don’t dare to. He 
might meet the boy in the street. It is better for me to let him 
know at once, and take the consequences. But first, I will walk 
about the streets and see if I can meet the young rascal. If I do 
I will get him into my hands again by fair means or foul.” 

Nathan Graves walked the pier with impatient steps waiting 
for the arrival of the next boat. It never seemed so long in com- 
ing. The other boat he could see was nearly across. It was too 
far for him to distinguish the face or form of his late captive, 


even if the latter had not, as we have recorded, gone into the 
cabin. 


But at last the boat arrived. A crowd entered, and with them 
Nathan Graves. But there was a still farther trial of his patience. 
Six minutes elapsed before the boat had discharged its passengers 
and taken on board a fresh freight, and during this time Nathan 
paced the forward deck excitedly, looking over to the New York 
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shore as if his unaided sight would enable him to track the move- 
ments of the boy of whom he was in pursuit. 

“What the devil keeps them here!” exclaimed Nathan to him- 
self. “Just when I am in the greatest hurry they wait longer than 
usual. How can I find that young rascal in the crowded streets 
of New York? While I am detained here he will have ample 
time to escape. Oh, if I had only been two minutes earlier, and 
taken passage on the last boat, I’d have given the young beggar 
a surprise. I’d have taught him to run away.” 

But the longest delays do not last forever. Fifteen minutes 
after Frank set foot on the pier, his enemy also landed. But now 
the difficult part of the pursuit began. He had absolutely no clew 
as to the direction which Frank had taken. 

“TIl go up to Printing House Square,” he decided. “He’s as 
likely to go there as anywhere.” 

For an hour and a half he walked the streets in the immediate 
neighborhood of the square, but his labor was without reward. 
Not a glimpse could he catch of his late prisoner. 

“T suppose I must go to see Mr. Wade,” he at last reluctantly 
decided. “He may be angry, but he can’t blame me. I did my 
best. I couldn’t stand guard over the young rascal all day.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
THE PROGRESS OF THE CHAMPION. 


The address which the housekeeper had given Frank was that 
ef a policeman’s family, in which she was at one time a boarder. 
On giving his reference, he was hospitably received, and suce 
ceeded in making arrangements for temporary residence. 

He did not think it prudent to go out into the streets, lest he 
might fall into the clutches of his pursuer, but waited till the ar- 
rival of the housekeeper, whose testimony, as corroborating his 
own, he felt to be of the utmost importance. 

About seven o’clock Mrs, Parker made her appearance. She 
was fatigued by her journey, and glad to rest. 

“I was afraid you might be prevented from coming,” said Frank. 

“I feared it also. I was about to start at twelve o’clock, when 
to my dismay one of the men came home. He said he had the 
headache. al was obliged to make him some tea and toast. He 
remained about till four o’clock, when, to my relief, he went up- 
stairs to lie down. I was afraid some inquiry might be made 
about you, and your absence discovered, especially as the rope 
was still hanging out of the window, and I was unable to do any- 
thing more than cut off the lower end of it. When the sick man 
retired to his bed I instantly left the house, fearing that the re- 
turn of some other of the band might prevent my escaping alto- 
gether.” 

“Suppose you had met one of them, Mrs. Parker?” 

“T did. It was about half a mile from the house.” 


“Did he recognize you?” 


“Yes. He asked in some surprise where I was going. I was 
obliged to make up a story about our being out of sugar. He 
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accepted it without suspicion, and I kept on. I hope I shall be 
forgiven for the lie. I was forced to it.” 

“You met no further trouble?” 

“No 

“I must tell you of my adventure, then,” said Frank. “I came 
across the very man whom I most dreaded—the man who made 
me a prisoner.” 

“Nathan Graves?” 

“Yes, if that is his name.” 

“How did you escape him?” 

“He did not get hold of me, though he wanted to. He was 
just too late for the ferryboat. I think I see him now standing on 
the pier and shaking his fist at me in rage,” and Frank laughed 
at the picture he had conjured up. 

Mrs. Parker did not laugh, but looked thoughtful. 

“Since he knows you have escaped, he is probably on your 
track,” she said. 

“T suppose so.” 

“Tt will be hardly safe for you to go to Mr. Wharton’s.” 

“Why ?” i 

“He will probably think you likely to go there, and be lying in 
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wait somewhere about.” 

“But I must go to Mr. Wharton,” said Frank. “I must tell him 
this story.” 

“Tt will be safer to write.” 

“The housekeeper, Mrs. Bradley, ar John Wade will get hold 
of the letter and suppress it. I don’t want to put them on their 
guard.” 

“You are right. It is necessary to be cautious.” 

“You see I am obliged to call on my grandfather, that is, on 
Mr. Wharton.” i 

“T can think of a better plan.” 

“What is it?” 

“Go to a respectable lawyer. Tell him your story, and place 
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your case in his hands. He will write to your grandfather, ins 
viting him to call at his office on business of importance, without 
letting him know what is the nature of it. You and I can be 
there to meet him, and tell our story. In this way John Wade 
will know nothing, and learn nothing, of your movements.” 

“That is good advice, Mrs. Parker, but there is one thing you 
have not thought of,” said our hero. 

“What is that?” 

“Lawyers charge a great deal for their services, and I have no 
money.” 

“You have what is as good a recommendation—a good case, 
The lawyer will see at once that if not at present rich, you stand 
a good chance of obtaining a position which will make you so. 
Besides, your grandfather will be willing, if he admits your claim, 
to recompense the lawyer handsomely.” 

“T did not think of that. I will do as you advise to-morrow.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
AT MR, WHARTON’S._ 


Mr, Wharton sat at dinner with his nephew and the houses 
keeper. He had been at home for some time, and of course on his 
arrival had been greeted with the news of our hero’s perfidy. But, 
to the indignation of Mrs, Bradley and John, he was obstinately, 
incredulous. 

“There is some mistake, I am sure,” he said, “Such a boy as 
Frank is incapable of stealing.” 

“How do you know that, sir?” 

“His face is sufficient proof.” 

“Appearances are deceitful,” said his nephew, shaking his head. 

“I don’t wonder you were deceived, sir,’ said the housekeeper. 
“He is so precious artful.” 

“I don’t think so, Mrs. Bradley. To me he seems singularly 
frank and open.” 

“Seems is the right word, uncle,” said John Wade. “I wouldn’t 


believe it myself if proof were not so overwhelming against him.” 


“You may be mistaken, after all, John. Why did you not let 
him stay till I got back? I should like to have examined him 
myself.” 

“T was so angry with him for repaying your kindness in such 
a way that I instantly ordered him out of the house.” 

“Did he admit the theft?” 

“Not by any means, sir,” said Mrs. Bradley. “He brazened it 
out like a young villain that he is.” 

“There is no occasion to call the poor boy names, Mrs. Bradley,” 
said Mr. Wharton, gravely. “I don’t like it.” 

“Just as you please, sir,” said Mrs, Bradley, with a defiant sniff. 
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“I blame you, John, for your haste,” said his uncle. “It was not 
just to the boy.” 

“Stupid old fool!” thought John Wade, but luckily for him his 
uncle couldn’t read the disrespectful thoughts that were passing 
through his mind. 

“I acted for the best, sir,” he forced himself to say in a sub- 
dued tone. 

“Young people are apt to be impeutous, and I excuse you, but 
you should have waited for my return. I will call at Gilbert & 
Mack’s, and inquire of Frank himself what explanation he has to 
give.” 

John Wade and the. housekeeper exchanged glances. They 
knew that Frank was no‘longer a cash-boy in their store, and 
congratulated themselves upon it, as tending to prevent an inter- 
view which might militate with their plans. Under the circum- 
stances they could afford not to oppose Mr. Wharton’s whim. 


“Of course, sir, you will do what you think proper,” said his 
nephew. “Let me remind you, however, that thieves are not very 
apt to admit their guilt.” 


“T see you are prejudiced against poor Frank,” said Mr. Whar- 
ton. “Don’t be concerned, however, I am not liable to be de- 
ceived.” 


This ended the conversation, and Mr. Wharton, according to 
his declared intention, went to Gilbert & Mack’s. He returned 


disappointed with the information that our hero was no longer 
in the store. 


“Probably,” suggested Mrs. Bradley, “he has been detected in 
theft there, also.” 


“Mrs. Bradley,” said her employer, sharply, “I advise you to 
be more charitable.” 


“I beg your pardon, sir. I suppose you miss the boy’s reading. 
He really did read very well. My nephew would be very glad 
to come and read to you on the same terms,” 
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“Thank you. If I need his services I will tell you,” said Mr. 
Wharton, coldly. 

“I am afraid poor Thomas doesn’t stand any chance,” said Mrs. 
Bradley, to herself, “How he was took up with that boy, to be 
sure.” 

This last remark was made later to John Wade. 

“My uncle is getting old and childish,” said John. “I think 
he’s breaking up, don’t you?” 

“Very likely, Mr. John.” 

“People of his age break up suddenly. They take strange and 
unaccountable whims, too, as my uncle has in the case of that 
boy. I wonder where he is, by the way.” 

“You don’t want to see him, Mr. John?” 

“Not I. But I should feel relieved to think that he was out 
of the city. I shouldn’t like to have my uncle meet him.” 

“Most likely he’s gone back to the country where he came 
from.” 

“I hope so.” 

. This conversation took place just previous to the arrangement 
with Nathan Graves by which Frank was consigned to captivity. 

I now return to Mr. Wharton at dinner. 

“Here is a letter for you, sir,” said the housekeeper. “It was 
brought by the postman this afternoon.” 


Mr. Wharton adjusted his spectacles and read as follows: 


“No. — Wall Street. 
“Dear Sir: Will you have the kindness to call at my office to- 
morrow morning at eleven o’clock, if it suits your convenience? 
T have an important communication to make to you, which will, I 
think, be of an agreeable character. Should the time named not 
suit you, will you have the kindness to name your own time. 
“Yours respectfully, Morris HALL.” 


“Read that, John,” said his uncle, passing him the letter. 


“Morris Hall is a lawyer, I believe, sir,’ said John. “Have 
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you any idea of the nature of the communication he desires to 
make?” 

“No idea at all.” 

“If it would relieve you, sir, I will go in your place,” said 
John, whose curiosity was aroused. 

“Thank you, John, but this is evidently a personal matter. I 
shall go down there to-morrow at the appointed time.” 

“I hope some old friend has left him a legacy,” thought the 
mercenary nephew, “as long as his fortune will soon come to me.” 

He was far from suspecting that the communication related to 
Frank, though he had heard the day previous from Nathan Graves 
of the boy’s escape. He had been very much annoyed, and had 
given his agent a severe scolding, with imperative orders to re- 
capture the boy, if possible. The thought that Frank would con- 
sult a lawyer was far from entering his mind. 

He saw his uncle leave the house the next day with equanimity, 
and soon after set out on some errand of his own. 
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CHAPTER XL, 
JOHN WADE’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 


It was not without a feeling of curiosity that Mr. Wharton 
entered the law office of Mr. Hall. He announced himself and 
was cordially welcomed. 

“You have a communication to make to me,” said Mr. Wharton. 

“T have; but will you first permit me to ask you one or two 
questions ?” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“Did you not have a son who died about fourteen years since?” 

“Yes, sir—my son George.” 

“He left a son—an infant?” 

“He did, but the infant survived him but a short time.” 

“Did you see the child die?” 

“Why do you ask this?” said Mr. Wharton, in surprise. 

“Are you sure the child died?” asked the lawyer, significantly. 

“How can there be any doubt of it? I can point out his grave 
in Greenwood.” 

“But you did not see him die?” persisted the lawyer. 

ENO: Sit 

“How, then, do you know he is dead?” 

“My nephew saw him die, and attended to the funeral while J 
was out of the country.” 

“Your nephew, John Wade.” 

KV eS SITS. 

“Another question, if you will permit me. Through the child’s 
death was not your nephew left your sole heir?” 

“What do you mean to suggest?” asked Mr. Wharton, in agita- 
tion. “You would not have me think my nephew capable of ——’ 


“Of putting your grandson out ef the wey,’ said the lawyer, 
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finishing the sentence. “By death, no. But I believe he has im- 
posed upon you a false report of the child’s death.” 

~ “How can that be?” questioned the old man, in bewilderment. 
“T have seen the grave with my own eyes.” 

“I do not dispute it, Mr. Wharton; but I am prepared to prove 
that the boy who lies in that grave is not your grandson, but a 
stranger. Your grandson still lives.” 

Mr. Wharton sank into his chair in uncontrollable agitation. 

“If this be true,” he said, “don’t keep me in suspense. Tell me 
all without delay.” 

“I will, sir. This is the communication I desire to make.” 

The story of John Wade’s treachery was told, and the means 
by which he had imposed upon his uncle, but the lawyer carefully 
abstained from identifying the lost grandson with Frank Fowler. 

When the story was concluded, Mr. Wharton said: 

“Where is my grandson—my poor George’s boy? Find him for 
me, and name your own reward.” 

“I will show him to you at once, sir. Frank!” 

At the word, Frank, who was in an inner office, entered. Mr. 
Wharton started in amazement. 

“Frank!” he exclaimed. “My dear boy, is it you who are my 
grandson?” 

“Grandfather !” 

Mr. Wharton held out his arms, and our hero, already attached 
to him for his kindness, was folded in a close embrace. 

“Now I know why it was that I became so much attached to 
you,” said Mr. Wharton. “It was because of your resemblance 
to my son—it was the tie of kindred, though I did not know it.” 

“Then you believe I am your grandson?” said Frank. 

“I believe it without farther proof.” 

“Still, Mr. Wharton,” said the lawyer, “I want to submit my 
whole proof. Mrs. Parker!” 

Mrs. Parker entered. and detailed her part in the plot, which 
for fourteen years had separated Frank from his family, 
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“Enough!” said Mr. Wharton. “I am convinced—I did not be- 
lieve my nephew capable of such business. Mrs. Parker, you shall 
not regret your confession. I will give you a pension which 
will relieve you from all fear of want. Call next week on Mr. 
Hall and you shall learn what provision I have made for you. 
You, Frank, will return with me.” 

“What will Mr. John say?” asked Frank. 

“He shall no longer sleep under my roof,” said Mr. Wharton, 
sternly. “Come with me, and I will see you properly provided 
with clothes to suit your new position as my grandson and heir.” 

Frank was taken to a tailor and fitted out with a handsome 
new suit, ready-made for immediate use, while three more were 
ordered. 

On the way Mr. Wharton stopped at Tiffany’s and bought him 
an elegant gold watch and chain. 

“How kind you are, grandfather,” said Frank, gratefully. 

“T mean to make up to you for your fourteen years of poverty, 
my dear boy,” said his grandfather. 

When Mr. Wharton reached home he entered by a pass-key, 
and his arrival was not known to the household. He entered the 
library and rang the bell. 

To the servant who answered he said: 

“Ts Mr. John at home?” 

“Yes, sir; he came in ten minutes ago.” 

“Tell him I wish to see him at once in the library. Summon the 
housekeeper, also.” 

Surprised at the summons, John Wade answered it directly. 
He and Mrs. Bradley met at the door and entered together. Their 
surprise and dismay may be conjectured when they saw our hero 
seated beside Mr. Wharton, dressed like a young gentleman. — 

“Uncle,” said John Wade, “I am sorry to see that the boy who 
abused your confidence and showed himself guilty of a con- 
temptible theft, has had the effrontery to present himself here, 
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You are too sensible, I am sure, to be misled by his plausible 
story.” 

“John Wade,” said his uncle, sternly, “the boy _whom you 
malign, the boy you have so deeply wronged, has found a per- 
manent home in this house.” 

‘What, sir! you take him back?” 

“I do. There is no more fitting place for him than the house 
of his grandfather.” 

“His grandfather!’ exclaimed his nephew and the houses 
keeper, in chorus, the former pale with consternation. 

“T have abundant proof of the relationship. This morning I 
have listened to the story of your treachery. I have seen the 
woman whose son, represented to me as my grandson, lies in 
Greenwood Cemetery. I have learned your wicked plans to de- 
fraud him of his inheritance, and I tell you that you have failed.” 

“Sir,” said John Wade, his features convulsed with passion, 
“you are the dupe of an outrageous imposition.” 

“T have been for fourteen years, John Wade. Now my eyes 
are opened. But your power to injure is gone. I shall make my 
will to-morrow, bequeathing all my property to my grandson, 
excepting only an annual income of two thousand dollars to your- 
self. You do not deserve this, but I will not throw you upon 
the world penniless. But no more conspiracies! Should Frank 
die, the property will go to a charity, and your income ceases. 
His life is your only protection against poverty. And now I must 
trouble you to find a boarding place. After what has passed I do 
not desire to have you in my family. I will make arrangements 
with my lawyer to pay you your income quarterly, aus there will 
be no need of any personal communication between us.’ 

“I did not think,” said John, almost choked with rage and dis- 
appointment; “I did not think you would turn your nephew from 
the house.” 

“You will fare better than my, grandson, who for fourteen years 
thas lived in poverty.” 
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“I do not believe he is your grandson,” said John Wade, too 
angry to heed prudential considerations, 

“Your opinion is of little consequence. My property will be 
bequeathed to him absolutely, without respect to relationship. 
Your doubts will not benefit you, nor would I advise you to dis- 
pute his claim.” 

“Then, sir, I have only to wish you good-morning. I will send 
for my trunks during the day.” 

“Good-morning,” said Mr. Wharton, gravely, and John Wade 
left the room, baffled and humiliated. 

“T hope, sir,” said the housekeeper, alarmed for her position; “I 
hope you don’t think I knew Mr. Frank was your grandson. I 
never was so astonished and flustrated in my life.” 

“You may not have known it, Mrs. Bradley, but you are none 
the less culpable for entering into a whicked conspiracy to alienate 
my favor from him.” 

“Mr. John put me up to it; indeed he did.” 

“That does not exonerate you.” 

“I hope you won't discharge me, sir—me that have served you 
so faithfully for many years.” 

“You shall remain on probation. But if Frank ever has any 
fault to find with you you must go.” 

“Indeed, sir, he shall not,” said the housekeeper, relieved. “T 
hope you will forgive me, Mr. Frank.” 

“T forgive you freely,” said our hero, who was of a generous 
disposition. 

“That is well,” said Mr. Wharton. “You may go, Mrs. Bradley. 
You have had a narrow escape. Let it serve as a lesson.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 
CONCLUSION. 


Meanwhile poor Grace fared badly at the poorhouse in Craw- 
ford. Mrs. Chase, the matron in charge, was a coarse, ill-tem- 
pered woman, with tyrannical instincts, and made her life very 
uncomfortable. It was a sad contrast to the gentle and kindly 
family circle at Mr. Pomeroy’s. What made it worse for Grace 
was, that she could hear nothing of Frank. She feared he was 
sick, or had met with some great misfortune, which prevented his 
writing. 

One day Sam Pomeroy came to the door of the poorhouse 
and inquired for Grace. She heard his voice, and her heart leaped 
for joy at the prospect of seeing a kindly face. But she was 
doomed to be disappointed. 

“Grace is busy,” said Mrs. Chase, shortly. 

“Can’t I see her?” asked Sam. 

“T can’t have her taken from her work.” 

“Can’t I see her five minutes?” 

“No, you can’t,” said Mrs. Chase. 

“Then you’re a mean tyrant!” exclaimed Sam, out of petience. 

“Am I?” shrieked Mrs. Chase, in a rage. “Now you shan’t 
see her at all. I'll never let you see her.” 

“TIl see her in spite of you, you mean old woman!” said Sam. 

“Clear out, you impudent rascal!” exclaimed the -mild-man- 
nered Mrs. Chase. 

“TIl have you turned out of your place,” said Sam, shaking 
his fist. “You'll repent this.” 

“Will I? I want to know. Leave here at once. Get out!” 

“T go, but I return,” said Sam, theatrically. 

Mrs. Chase returned to the kitchen in no sweet temper. 
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“Oh, where is Sam?” asked Grace. 

“Gone!” 

“Oh, why didn’t you let me see him?” 

“You shall never see him, the good-for-nothing ruffian, He'll 
swing on the gallows yet, the impudent reprobate!” 

“Sam is a good boy,” said Grace, indignantly. 

“Ts he, hey? Don’t say that again, or Pll beat you.” 

Poor Grace shed unavailing tears, and her captivity seemed 
even more intolerable. 

The next day a handsome carriage drove up to the door. From 
it descended our hero, elegantly attired, and with a gold watch 
chain conspicuously hanging from his watch-pocket. He knocked 
at the door. 

Mrs. Chase, who was impressed by wealth, came to the door; 
in a flutter of respect, induced by the handsome carriage. 

“What do you wish, sir?” she asked, not recognizing Frank. 

“Ts Miss Grace Fowler at home?” asked Frank. 

“Miss Grace Fowler!” repeated Mrs. Chase, almost paralyzed 
at Grace being called for by such stylish acquaintances, 

: “Yes, my sister Grace.” 

“What! are you Frank Fowler?” 

“Yes. I have come to take Grace away.” 

“T don’t know as I have the right to let her go,” said Mrs. 
Chase, cautiously, regretting that Grace was likely to escape from 
her clutches. 


“Here is an order from Deacon Pinkerton, chairman of the 
overseers of the poor.” 

“That is sufficient. She can go. You look as if you had pros- 
pered in the city,” she added, with curiosity. 

“Yes. I have found my grandfather, who is very wealthy.” 

“You don’t say!” ejaculated Mrs. Chase. “I’ll tell Grace at 
once.” 

Grace at work in the kitchen had not-heard of the arrival, 
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What was her surprise when Mrs. Chase, entering the room, said, 
graciously : 

“Go up at once, Grace, and change your clothes. Your brother 
has come for you. He is going to take you away.” 

Grace almost gasped for breath. 

“Ts 4b true? 

“It is indeed. Your brother looks remarkably well. He is 
rich. He has found a rich grandfather, and has come for you in 
aq Carriage a 

In amazed bewilderment Grace went upstairs and put on her 
best dress, poor enough in comparison with her brothers 
clothes, and was soon happy in his embrace. 

“T am glad to see you, my dear child,” said Mr. Wharton, who 
had accompanied Frank. “Will you come to the city and live 
with me and your brother?” 

“Oh, sir, I shall be glad to be wherever Frank is.” 

“That is well said. Well, Frank, help Grace into the car- 
riage.” 

“Good-by, my dear child,” said Mrs. Chase, whose feelings were 
very much changed, now that Grace was a rich young lady. 
“Come and see me some time.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Chase. Good-by!” 

The carriage rolled on. 

“Why, there’s Tom Pinkerton,” said Grace, espying Frank’s old 
enemy walking up the street. 

Tom had heard the news. He was not pleased, but like Mrs. 
Chase he worshiped wealth, and it was reported that Frank was 
heir to a million. He hoped some time to be invited to visit him 
in the city. So he took. off his hat very deferentially, much to 
Frank’s amusement. 

“Is that one of your friends, Frank?” asked Mr. Wharton. 

“He seems to be now,” said Frank, “but there was a time when 
he thought very little of me. He isn’t like Sam Pomeroy, who 
was my friend when I needed one.” 
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“We must do something for Sam. Would you like to have him 
pay you a visit in the city?” 

“There is nothing I should like better.” 

“Then he shail come.” 

A few words only remain. Our hero was placed at a classical 
school, and in due time entered college, where he acquitted him- 
self with distinction. He is now making a tour in Europe. Grace 
was also placed at an excellent school, and has developed into a 
handsome and accomplished young lady. It is thought she will 
marry Sam Pomeroy, who obtained a place in a counting-room 
through Mr. Wharton’s influence, and is now head clerk, with a 
prospect of a partnership. His father received a gift of five thou- 
sand dollars from Mr. Wharton, as an acknowledgment of his 
kindness to Frank. Tom Pinkerton holds a subordinate clerk- 
ship in the same house, and is obliged to look up to Sam as his 
superior. It chafes his pride, but his father has become a poor 
man, and Tom is too prudent to run the risk of losing his situa- 
tion. John Wade draws his income, regularly, but he is never 
seen at his uncle’s house. He is bitterly jealous and envious of 
Frank, but all danger from him:is at an end, owing to his uncle’s 
shrewd arrangement, by which his income terminates at Frank’s 
death. Mr. Wharton is very happy in his grandson, and made 
happier by the intelligence just received from Europe of Frank’s 
engagement to a brilliant young New York lady whom he met in 
his travels. He bids fair, though advanced in age, to live some 
years yet, to witness the happiness of his dear grandson, once an 
humble cash-boy. 
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His works are in great de- 
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The works of Mr. Patten are 
usually published at $1.50. He 
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ing his books adopted by the 
U. S. Government for all naval 
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for boys. 
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Mr. Rathborne’s stories for 
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conditions with which he is 
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A good list of boys’ books 
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without some works of Capt. 
Mayne Reid. We offer here- 
with one each of his best land 
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ARTHUR SEWELL. 


An American story by an 
American author. It relates 
how a Yankee boy overcame 
many obstacles in school and 


out. There is nothing of 


school routine work in this 
book. It is an entertaining 
story throughout. 
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CAPT. DAVID SOUTHWICK 


An exceptionally good story 
of frontier life among the In- 
dians in the Far West, during 
the early settlement period, 
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No modern series of tales for 
boys has met with the cordial 
reception and popularity ac- 
corded to the Frank Merriwell 
stories. Frank is a jolly, whole- 
souled, honest and courageous 
American lad, who appeals to 
the hearts of the boys. The 
stories are all absorbingly in- 
teresting. 
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Frank Merriwell's School Days. 
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from the pen of Jules Verne, 
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radically different from his 


other works that it seems en- 
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As indicated by the title, 
this story tells of the experi- 
ences of boys who were strand- 
ed on an island. 
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The six following books are 
well worthy of a place in any 
boy’s library. They are very 
interesting reading and always 
in demand. 


Adventures of a Young Athlete 
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Guy Hammersley. 

My Mysterious Fortune. 

Tour of a Private Car. 


Young Editor, -The. 


JOHN H. WHITSON. 


Mr. Whitson is a modern 
author of established reputa- 
tion. Among his works are 
“The Rainbow Chasers’($1.50), 
‘*With Fremont the Pathfind- 
er” ($1.10 net), and the follow- 
ing splendid story for boys, 
which we offer uniform with 
the other books of this series, 


Campaigning with Tippecanoe. 


ARTHUR M. WINFIELD. 


One of the most popular au- 
thors of boys’ books. He writes 
also under the name of Bone- 
hill and of Stratmeyer. The 
demand for these three books is 
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GAYLE WINTERTON. ERNEST A. YOUNG. 


This very interesting story This book is not a treatise on 
relates the trials and triumphs | sports, as the title would in- 
of a young American Actor, | dicate, but relates a series of 
including th solution of a | thrilling adventures among boy 
very puzzling mystery, campers in the woods of Maine. 


Young Actor, The. Boats, Bats and Bicycles. 


Adventures of The Peterkin Family. 
BY LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


These sketches became famous when published in magazine 
form, some years ago, and are equally popular to-day. This 
book gives sixteen of the best and most humorous of the Peter- 
kin family’s tribulations, including ‘“ The Lady Who Put Salt 
in Her Coffee,” ‘‘ About Elizabeth Eliza’s Piano,” etc., with the 
solutions to each ridiculous predicament supplied by ‘‘ The Lady 
from Philadelphia.” 
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The Pearl. 
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A Son of Destiny. Captain Kettle, K. C. B. 
The Story of Andrew Jackson. 


L. T: MEADE. 
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The Power of the Dog. 
F. FRANKFORT MOORE, 


HENRY HARLAND, I Forbid the Banns. 


As It Was Written. 


W. E. NORRIS. 
A Latin-Quarter Courtship. 


His Grace. 
Mrs. Peixada. 


The Yoke of Thorah, JOHN OXENHAM. 


Bondman Free. 
FREDERICK W. HAYES The remarkable Adventures of 2 


Gentleman Convict. 
A Kent Squire. 


EFFIE ADELAIDE ROW- 


Gwynett of Thornhaugh, LANDS. 


Both profusely illustrated. 
For Love of Sigrid. 


W. HEIMBERG, 
ADELINE SERGEANT. 
Beetzen Manor. 
Translated from the German by The Surrender of Margaret Bel- 
Elsie Lathrop. larmine. 
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Harum Scarum. 


FLORENCE WARDEN. 
Adela’s Ordeal. 
A Lady in Black, 
A Perfect Fool. 
A Sensational Case. 


A Terrible Family. 


GERTRUDE WARDEN. 
'An Angel of Evil. 
A French Witch. 
The Gray Wolf’s Daughter. 
Our Widow. 


A Secret Foe. 


The Secret of a Letter. 


A Waiting Game, 


E. WERNER. 
Clear The Track. 


Fata Morgana. 


Translated from the German by 
Mary Stuart Smith. 


PERCY WHITE. 


The New Christians. 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


A Blameless Woman. 


FLORENCE HULL WIN- 
TERBURN. 


Southern Hearts. 
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ings representing scenes in the Stories. The elegant cover 
design is done in Inks and Gold, ona fine quality of Cloth. 
These books are all by G. A. Henty. Illustrated. Printed 
‘Wrappers. 


AMONG MALAY PIRATES. A Story of Adventure and Peril. 

BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE. A Tale of Fontenoy and Culloden. 

BOY KNIGHT, THE. A Tale of the Crusades. 

BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE, THE. With Peterboreugh in Spain. 

BY ENGLAND’S AID; or, The Freeing of the Netherlands (1585-1604). 

BY PIKE AND DYKE. A Tale of the Rise of the Dutch Republie. 

BY RIGHT OF CONQUEST; or, With Cortez in Mexico. 

BY SHEER PLUCK. A Tale of the Ashanti War. 

CAPTAIN BAYLEY’S HEIR. A Tale of the Gold Fields of California, 

CAT OF BUBASTES, THE. A Story of Ancient Egypt. 

CORNET OF HORSE, THE. A Tale of Marlborough’s Wars. 

DRAGON AND THE RAVEN; or, The Days of King Alfred. 

FACING DEATH. A Tale of the Coal Mines. 

FINAL RECKONING, A. A Tale of Bush Life in Australia. 

FOR NAME AND FAME; or, Through Afghan Passes. 

FOR THE TEMPLE. A Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem. 

FRIENDS, THOUGH DIVIDED. A Tale of the Civil War in England. 

GOLDEN CANON, THE. A Tale of Gold Hunting in Mexico, 

IN FREEDOM’S CAUSE. A Story of Wallace and Bruce. 

IN THE REIGN OF TERROR, Adventures of a Westminster Boy. 

IN TIMES OF PERIL. A Tale of India, 

JACK ARCHER. A Tale of the Crimea, 

LION OF ST. MARK, THE, A Story of Venice in the 14th Century. 

LION OF THE NORTH, THE, A Tale of Gustavus Adolphus and Ware 
of Religion. 

LOST HEIR, THE. A Tale of Kidnapping in India. 

MAORI AND SETTLER. A Story of the New Zealand War. 

ONE OF THE 28TH. A Tale of Waterloo. 

ORANGE AND GREEN. A Tale of the Boyne and Limerick. 

OUT ON THE PAMPAS. A Tale of South America. 

ST. GEORGE FOR ENGLAND. A Tale of Cressy and Poitiers. 

STURDY AND STRONG; or, How George Andrews Made his Way. 

THROUGH THE FRAY. A Story of the Luddite Riots. 

TRUE TO THE OLD FLAG. A Tale ofthe American War of Independenca, 

UNDER DRAKE’S FLAG. A Tale of the Spanish Main. 

WITH CLIVE IN INDIA; or, The Beginnings of an Empire. 

WITH LEE IN VIRGINIA. A Story of the American Civil War. 

WITH WOLFE IN CANADA; or, The Winning of a Continent. 

YOUNG BUGLERS, THE. A Tale of the Peninsular War. 

YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN, THE. A Story of the Times of Hannibal. 

YOUNG COLONISTS, THE. A Story of War in South Africa. 

YOUNG FRANC-TIREURS. A Tale of the Franco-Prussian War. 

YOUNG MIDSHIPMAN, THE, A Tale of the Siege of Alexandria. 


Any of the above books will be sent postpaid, 
upon receipt of price, 5o cents. 


THE FEDERAL BOOK COMPANY, New York. 
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Horatio Alger, Jr. Series. 


New Cloth Edition. Just Published. Very At- 
tractive Cover Design in Colors, with Inlaid Panel. 
New Plates, Extra Cream Wove Book Paper. 
Printed Wrappers. 


Horatio Alger, Jr.’8 works are too well and favorably 
xnown to require special mention. He has the happy faculty 
of depicting boy-life as it really exists and his stories are 
full of adventure and interest. 

86 Titles, including several stories which are not to be 
found in any other list. All by Horatio Alger, Jr. 


Cloth. 12mo. Price, 50 Cents cach, postpaid. 


1. ADRIFT IN NEW YORK. 19. LUKE WALTON. 

2, ANDY GORDON. 20. MAKING HIS WAY. 

3. ANDY GRANT’S PLUCK. 21. ONLY AN IRISH BOY. 

4, BRAVE AND BOLD. 22, PAUL, THE PEDDLER. 

5. CASH BOY, THE 23. PHIL, THE FIDDLER, 

6. CHESTER RAND. 24. RALPH RAYMOND’S HEIR, 

7. DEAN DUNHAM. 25. RISEN FROM THE RANKS, 

8 DO AND DARE. 26. SAM’S CHANCE. 

9. DRIVEN FROM HOME. 27. SHIFTING FOR HIMSELF, 

10. ERIE TRAIN BOY, THE 28. SLOW AND SURE, 

1. FACING THE WORLD. 29, STORE BOY, THE 

12. HECTOR’S INHERITANCE. 30. STRIVE AND SUCCEED 

13. HELPING HIMSELF, 31. STRONG AND STEADY. 

14, HERBERT CARTER’S LEG- | 32. TOM, THE BOOTBLACK. 
NGG 

15, IN A NEW WORLD. 33, TRY AND TRUST. 

16. JACK’S WARD. 34. YOUNG ACROBAT, THE 

17, JED, THE POORHOUSE 35. YOUNG OUTLAW, THE 
BOY. 


18, JULIUS, THE STREET BOY. | 36. YOUNG SALESMAN, THE 


THE FEDERAL BOOK COMPANY, New York. 


Jack Harkaway Library. 


An Entirely New Edition from New Plates. 
Revised and Re-edited. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 


The author, BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, is conceded by 
all who know his works to be the most entertaining writer of 
stories for boys the world has ever known. He takes Jack 
and his companions on tours of adventure all over the world, 
and every line he has written about them is just teeming with 
humor, life and thrilling action. 

No better stories of adventure in school and out, on land 
and sea, have ever been written. 


Cloth. 12mo. Price, 50 Cents each, postpaid. 


JACK HARKAWAY’S SCHOOL DAYS. 

JACK HARKAWAY’S FRIENDS. 

JACK HARKAWAY AFTER SCHOOL DAYS. 
JACK HARKAWAY AFLOAT AND ASHORE, 
JACK HARKAWAY AMONG THE PIRATES, 
JACK HARKAWAY AT OXFORD. 

JACK HARKAWAY’S STRUGGLES. 

JACK HARKAWAY’S TRIUMPHS. 

JACK HARKAWAY AMONG THE BRIGANDS. 
JACK HARKAWAY’S CAPTURE. 

JACK HARKAWAY’S RETURN. 

JACK HARKAWAY AROUND THE WORLD. 
JACK HARKAWAY IN AMERICA. 

JACK HARKAWAY’S PERILS. 

JACK HARKAWAY IN CHINA. 

JACK HARKAWAY AND THE RED DRAGON. 
JACK HARKAWAY IN GREECE. 

JACK HARKAWAY’S PLUCK. 

JACK HARKAWAY’S RESOLVE. 

JACK HARKAWAY IN AUSTRALIA. 

JACK HARKAWAY AND THE BUSHRANGERS. 
JACK HARKAWAY’S CONFIDENCE, 

JACK HARKAWAY’S DUEL. 

JACK HARKAWAY’S BATTLE WITH THE TURKS. 


THE FEDERAL BOOK COMPANY, New York. 
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The Superb Series. 


An Exquisite New Line of 106 Popular Titles. New, 
Large Type Plates. Handsome Book Paper. These books 
are Bound in Extra Cloth, with Elegant Inlaid Panels on 
the covers. These beautiful pictures are done in twelve 
printings, and represent women of different nations, in 


charming poses. 


These books are far superior, in every respect, to the 
average $1.50 copyright books on the market. 
Handsome Printed Wrappers. 


Price, 50 Cents Hach, Postpaid. 


1 Æsop’s Fables. 


By Mary J. 
Holmes. 


3 Allworth Abbey. By Mrs. 
E. D. E. N. Southworth. 
4 Alone. By Marion Harland. 


2 Aikenside. 


5 Ardath. By Marie Corelli. 


6 Aunt Diana. By Rosa N. 
Carey. 

7 Averil. By Rosa Nouchette 
Carey. 

8 Bad Hugh. By Mary J. 
Holmes. 

9 Beulah. By Augusta J. 
Evans. 

to Black Beauty. By Anna 
Sewell. 

II Black Rock. By Ralph 
Connor. 

12 Bondman, The. By Hall 
Caine. 

13 Bride’s Fate. Sequel to 


“The Changed Brides.” 
By Mrs. Southworth. 


24 Dark Secret, The. 


14, Changed Brides. By Mrs. 
E. D. E. N. Southworth. 
15 Charles O’Malley. By Chas. 


Lever. 

16 Chouans, The. By Honoré 
de Balzac. 

17 Claire. By Charles Garvice. 


18 Cloister and the Hearth, The. 
By Charles Reade. 

19 Consequences, By Egerton 
Castle. 

20 Count of Monte Cristo. 
(Complete in one volume) 
By Alexander Dumas. 

21 Cousin Maude. By Mary J. 
Holmes. 

22 Cruel as the Grave. 
Mrs. Southworth. . 

23 Darkness and Daylight. By 
Mary J. Holmes. 


By 


By Mrs. 
May Agnes Fleming. 


25 Deserted Wife, The. By 
Mrs. Southworth. 
26 Dora Deane. By Mary J. 


Holmes. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price 
by the publishers, The Federal Book Company, New York, 


THE SUPERB SERIES—Continued. 


Bound in Cloth. Price, 50 Cents Each, Postpaid. 


27 Edith Lyle’s Secret. By 
Mary J. Holmes. 
28 Elaine. By Charles Garvice. 


29 English Orphans, The. By 
Mary J. Holmes. 

30 Ethelyn’s Mistake. By Mary 
J. Holmes. 

31 Family Pride. 
Holmes. 

32 Farmer Holt’s Daughter. By 
Charles Garvice. 

33 Firm of Girdlestone, The. 
By A. Conan Doyle. 

34 First Violin, The. By Jessie 
Fothergill. 

35 Gold Elsie. By E. Marlitt. 


By Mary J. 


36 Gypsy Queen’s Vow, The. 
By Mrs. M. A. Fleming. 

37 Heiress of Castle Cliff, The. 
By Mrs. M. A. Fleming. 

38 Her Heart's Desire By 
Charles Garvice. 


39 Her Ransom. By Charles 
Garvice. 

4o Hiawatha. By Henry W. 
Longfellow. 


41 Hidden Hand, The. (Com- 
plete in one volume.) By 
Mrs. Southworth. 
42 Hidden Path Then By 
_ Marion Harland. 
43 Homestead on the Hillside, 
The. By Mary J. Holmes. 
44 Imitation of Christ, Of the. 
By Thomas a Kempis. 
45 Inez. By Augusta J. Evans. 


46 In His Steps. 
M. Sheldon. 


By Charles 


47 In the Heart of the Storm. 
By Maxwell Gray. 

48 Ishmael; or, In the Depths, 
By Mrs. Southworth. 

49 John Halifax, Gentleman. 
By Miss Mulock. 

50 Lady Audley’s Secret. By 
Miss M. E. Braddon. 

51 Leighton Homestead, The. 
By Mary J. Holmes. 


52 Lena Rivers. By Mary J. 
Holmes. 

53 Leslie’s Loyalty. By Charles 
Garvice. 

54 Little Minister, The. By J. 
M. Barrie. 


55 Lorrie; or, Hollow Gold. By 
Charles Garvice. 

56 Louise de la Valliere. By 
Alexander Dumas. 

57 Macaria. By Augusta J. 
Evans. 

58 Magdalen’s Vow. By Mrs. 
May Agnes Fleming. 


59 Maggie Miller. By Mary J. 
Holmes. 

60 Marble Faun. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

61 Marian Grey. By Mary J. 
Holmes. 

62 Master of Ettersberg, The. 
By E. Werner. 

63 Meadow Brook. By Mary 
J. Holmes. 


64 Midnight Queen, The. By 
Mrs. May A. Fleming. 

65 Mildred; or, The Child of 
Adoption. By Mary J. 
Holmes. 

66 Millbank; or, Roger Irving’s 
Ward. By M. J. Holmes. 


TOL E ee 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price 
by the publishers, The Federal Book Company, New York. 
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THE SUPERB SERIES—Continued. 


Bound in Cloth. Price, 50 Cents Each, Postpaid. 


67 Moss-Side. By Marion Har- 


land. 

68 Pan Michael. By Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. 

69 Passion Flower, A. By 
Charles Garvice. 

70 Pleasures of Life, The. By 


Sir John Lubbock. 
71 Prince Charlie’s Daughter. 
By Charlotte M. Braeme. 


72 Prince of the House of 
David, The. By Rev. J. 
H. Ingraham. 


73 Prisoners and Captives. By 
Henry Seton Merriman. 


74 Queechy. By Elizabeth 
Wetherell. 

75 Queenie’s Whim. By Rosa 
N. Carey. 


76 Queen of the isle; The. By 
Mrs. May Agnes Fleming 
77 Quo Vadis. Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz. 
78 Rival Brothers, The. By 
Mrs. May Agnes P pne 
79 Romance of Two Worlds, A 
By Marie Corelli. 


80 Rosamond. By Mary J. 
Holmes. 

81 Rose Mather. By Mary J. 
Holmes. 

82 Samantha at Saratoga. By 
Josiah Allen’s Wife. 

83 Scarlet Letter, The. By 


Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
84 Self - Raised. Sequel to 
“Tshmael.” By Mrs. E. 
D. E. N. Southworth. 
85 She Fell in Love with Her 
Husband. By E. Werner. 
86 Son of Hagar, A. By Hall 
Caine. 


87 Stepping Heavenward. By 
Mrs. E. Prentiss. 

88 Story of an African Farm, 
The. By Ralph Iron. 

89 Sunshine and Roses. 


By 
Charlotte M. Braeme. 


90 Sweet Cymbeline. By 
Charles Garvice. 
gt Tempest and Sunshine. By 


Mary J. Holmes. 

92 Terrible Case, A. By Etta 
W. Pierce. 

93 Thelma. By Marie Corelli. 


94 Tried for Her Life. Sequel 
to “Cruel as the Grave.” 
By Mrs. Southworth. 


95 ’Twixt Smile and Tear. By 
Charles Garvice. 
96 Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
97 Vendetta. By Marie Corelli. 


98 Vicomte de Bragelonne,The. 
By Alexander Dumas. 

99 Vivia; or, The Secret of 
Power. By Mrs. E. D. 
E. N. Southworth. 


100 Wee Macegreegor. By J. 
J. Bell. 
tot Wee Wifie. By Rosa N. 


Carey. 

102 Wide, Wide World, The. 
By Elizabeth Wetherell. 

103 Willful Maid, A. By 
Charles Garvice. 

104 With Fire and Sword. Vol- 
ume I. By H. Sienkiewicz 

105 With Fire and Sword. Vol- 
ume II. By H. Sienkiewicz 

106 Woman in White, The. By 
Wilkie Collins. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price 
by the publishers, The Federal Book Company, New York. 


The Southworth Series. 


This popular series now consists only of the works of that 
great American Novelist, 


MRS. EMMA B. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 


These books are unabridged as originally written and 
revised by Mrs. Southworth, and average over 500 pages 
each. Handsome Iustzated Covers, printed in colors on coated 


paper of various tints. 
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1 Ishmael; or, In the Depths. 


2 Self-Raised ; or, From the Depths. 
Sequel to “ Ishmael.” 
6 Cruel as the Grave. 


7 Tried for Her Life. Sequet to 
“Cruel as the Grave.”’ 
10 The Artist's Love. 


15 A Beautiful Fiend. 

16 Victor's Triumph. Sequel to “A 
Beautiful Fiend.’’ 

23 The Changed Brides. 


24 The Bride's Fate. Sequel to “ The 
Changed Brides.” 
28 The Fortune Seeker. 


31 The Family Doom. 


82 The Maiden Widow. 
“The Family Doom.” 
S The Lost Heir of Linlithgow. 


8 
39 A Noble Lord. Sequel to “The 
Lost Heir of Linlithgow.” 
45 The Christmas Guest. 


48 Retribution. 

50 The Lost Heiress, 

52 Allworth Abbey. 

56 The Discarded Daughter. 
59 Fair Play. 


60 How He Won Her, 
“Fair Play.” 


Sequel to 


Sequel to 


64 The Haunted Homestead, 
68 The Deserted Wife. 
69 The Fatal Marriage. 
72 The Gypsy’s Prophecy. 
75 The Fatal Secret. 
78 The Prince of Darkness. 
81 The Curse of Clifton. 
85 India; or, the Pearl of Pearl River. 
88 The Wife’s Victory. 
90 The Lady of the Isle, 
93 “he Widow’s Son. 
96 The Mother-in-Law. 
98 Loye’s Labor Won. 
101 The Missing Bride. 
103 The Three Beauties. 
105 The Bridal Eve. 
108 The Phantom Wedding. 
110 The Mystery of Dark Hollow. 
112 The Two Sisters. 
115 The Spectre Lover. 
118 The Bride of Llewellyn. 
122 Vivia; or, The Secret of Power. 
126 The Hidden Hand. 


127 Capitola, the Madcap. Sequel te 
“ The Hidden Hand.” 


Any of the above books will be sent by mail, postpaid, upon 
receipt of price, 25 Cents Each. Address 


THK FEDERAL BOOK COMPANY, 


A NEW DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
IN LARGE, BOLD CLEAR TYPE. 


White's 
Modern 
Dictionary 


Containing ALL THE NEW WORDS 


AND GIVING THE ORTHOGRAPHY, PRONUNCIATIONS, 
anp MEANINGS OF NEARLY 


40,000 WORDS. 


Printed on an extra fine CREAM WOVE paper, and 
handsomely BOUND IN CLOTH. 


H N T) 


< 


SızE, 73 x 54} INCHES. 


Mailed on Receipt of 35 Cents. 


THE FEDERAL BOOK COMPANY, 


52, 54, 56, 58 Duane St., New York. 


HELEN'S BABIES 


BY 
JOHN HABBERTON. 


An Entirely New Edition. 
Sa EW, LARGE TFYPE 


I 


HELEN 


ye Nu 


4 2 2 


Fal f Bu PLATES, 


iy || NEW DESIGN 
“a IN COLORS. 
BEAUTIFUL 
FRONTISPIECE 
IN COLORS, 
FROM ORIGINAL 
PAINTING 
BY HUDSON. 


““HELEN’S BABIES’ is fam- 
ous. It contains more merriment 
than any other book extant, and at 
the same time is wonderfully inter- 
esting, a masterpiece in every sense 
Sizz, 73 x 54 IncuEs, of the word.” 


Also the other Popular and Amusing Story, 


MRS. MAYBURN’S TWINS 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Both Complete in One Volume. 


Printed on fine White Laid Paper, and Bound in 
Vellum Cloth. Stamped in Three Colors. Printed 
Wrappers. 


Mailed on Receipt of 50 Cents. 


THE FEDERAL BOOK COMPANY, 


52, 54, 56, 58 Duane St., New York. 
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